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great opportunity for teachers! 
here's the answer to your free summertime hours 


FRANCHISES NOW AVAILABLE IN PENNA. 


for Sensational 


WIN-KISS Roadside DRIVE-INS 


Here’s a wonderful way to supplement your income—be in a business of your own. 
Minimum investment needed to own and operate these profitable ice cream and 
root beer drive-ins. 





We deliver this all-steel and glass building to your location, fully equipped, ready for business 
in 48 hours. Equipment includes: heating unit, air conditioning, hot water tank, rest room, 
4 sinks, 200-gallon mix cabinet, Twin-Kiss ice cream machine, stainless steel root beer dispensing 
unit, stainless steel mug cooler, ice cream cabinet, fountainette, roof sign, lighting. 


You've heard about them—you‘ve read about them. Now men and women in this area have the opportunity to 
cash in on the sensational new Twin-Kiss roadside drive-ins that have taken the nation by storm. These are 
the fabulous roadside drive-ins that feature twin-flavored, twin-colored TWIN-KISS ice cream and TWIN-KISS 
root beer, recognized as the finest quality root beer in America. 


We deliver this all-steel and glass building to your location, fully equipped, air cooled. Here’s a chance to set © 


yourself up in your own business, secure your future with a minimum investment and really utilize your free 
time profitably. If you own a piece of property, you're off to a flying start. If you don’t, you merely need a 
frontage of 150 to 200 feet. Because the unit is scientifically arranged, only one operator is necessary. You 
don’t need experience. You set your own hours—keep open as long as you like. Average net profits range from 
$7,500 to $12,000 annually. 


Here’s a wonderful opportunity to increase your income during summer months. The operation of a Twin-Kiss 
unit fits your schedule perfectly—teach in the winter and operate one of these roadside drive-ins in the sum- 
mer. Throughout the country, teachers in other states have pooled their efforts as summertime partners. In fact, 
right now, several principals and teachers in the Pennsylvania State School System own Twin-Kiss franchises near 
their homes. There are no franchise nor royalty costs. 


Liberal Terms 


We'll help you with the financing. Take up to 36 months. Write today for full details about Twin-Kiss. We 
promise you the most wonderful business experience of your life. But, honestly, hurry—we can’t reserve fran- 
chises. But once you do decide on your location, we'll protect your franchise for you. 


TWIN-KISS, Inc. 
2 135 N. State St., Dept. 133, Ephrata, Pa. 
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The 
Pennsylvania State University 





Summer 
Sessions 


1956 


Inter-Session: June 11 to June 29 Extensive programs of graduate and undergraduate courses of particular 
interest to: 

Elementary school teachers 

Secondary school teachers 

Teachers of special subject-matter fields 

College teachers and administrators 

Counselors and school psychologists 

Administrators and supervisors 

Adult special groups 


Special features of the 1956 Summer Sessions include: 


*Aviation Education Workshop 

Band, Orchestra, and Chorus School (for high school students) 

Basic Course in Mathematics 

*Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers 

Family Clothing Workshop 

*Health Education Workshop 

Home Art Workshop 

Human Relations Workshop 

*Institute for High School Teachers of Science 

Junior Summer School 

Reading Conference 

*Safety Education and Driver Training 

*Seminar on the Natural Sciences—Their Nature and 
Relation to Religion 

Speech and Hearing Clinic Symposium 

Superintendents and Principals Conference 

Workshop in the Biological Sciences 

Workshop in Education for International Understanding 


* A limited number of scholarships will be available in this project for quali- 
fied applicants. 


Post-Session: Aug. 13 to Aug. 31 


for bulletin information address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
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FACTS ABOUT FEARS BiguiemsoCOm is CuO Uasemcir)4 


Anxiety | 
Children 


Fear and Anxiety are like Siamese twins—hard to separate. Also like fear, 
anxiety can be both useful and dangerous. How do anxious feelings de- 


velop? . . . how can they be controlled? .. . 


how may adults help decrease 


anxiety in children? Dr. S. June Smith, prominent child psychologist, discusses 
the many causes and suggests solutions in her new circular, ‘‘Anxiety in 


Children," 
Educators. May we send you a copy with our compliments. 


Good Leaders Banis!: Fears 


Just as you dispel the fears of your pupils, so does your 
local Educators Representative help you banish fears of 
financial insecurity. Every day he shows teachers how 
Educators pays accident benefits for 5 years, sickness up 
to 2 years .. . explains how you're covered during all 
authorized leaves. When you're disabled he helps you 
apply for the proper benefits, later shows you what 
protection is available after teaching days are over. 
He's always glad to answer your questions about... 


@ A monthly premium poy- 
roll deduction plan 
@ How to join your school’s 
group 
@ Non-cancellable, guaran- 
teed renewable individual 
icies 


@ A group proposal for your 
school 


@ l«creasing your coverage 


@ Hospital-surgical plans for 
teachers and dependents 


Your friend from Educators represents a Company which 
has paid 165,875 teachers nearly $15,000,000 in 46 
years! Write or call him anytime. His concern is your 
welfare. 


Three of our veteran Ed 


one of a series of articles on Behavior Problems published by 








C. MORRIS SCHEETZ 
Allentown 





ROY E. MILLER 
Irwin 


rwi 





WALTER MONTGOMERY 
Hollidaysburg 









FREE FOLDERS 


Write for our fold- 
er, ‘Anxiety in 
Children,"’ in which 
a prominent child 
psychologist pro- 
vides suggestions 
for‘develaping chil- 
dren: Watch for a 
new folder each 
month. 
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Please send me, without charge or obligation, your latest 
‘Facts About Fears'’ child psychology folder; also send 
information about your Accident & Sickness Protection O 
Hospital Protection [_] Have representative call (] 


eee STUDENT O 


‘s P ves 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY = 
P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


TEACHER (1) 


In This Issue 


& The article about PSEA activit:s 
this month is the story of PSEA’s coin- 
mittees. In brief it tells why these coin- 
mittees were organized and what they 
do. The sum total of this activity is 
professional and welfare advanceme:! 
in the Association. 


& The Community College will fill 
very real need in the Commonweali::. 
says Robert B. Patrick of Pennsy'- 
vania State University. He says educ.i- 
tion in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades can best be given in such a co!- 
lege. 


& Will the radio and TV take the 
place of the printed word? Not so, say 
Lester Markel, Sunday editor of the 
New York Times. He gave his answe: 
to the Third National Conference o! 
Magazine Editors and Educators in 
New York City on February 23. 


® A Pennsylvania family had the 
time of their lives during a year spent 
in Burma. Both Doctor and Mrs. 
Douple taught during the year, while 
their children enjoyed the unique ex- 
perience of going to school in a for- 
eign country. 


& Two stories are told largely through 
pictures—School Camping by Paul A. 
Wilson, Jr., and Erie Guides Youth by 
John M. Hickey and Hamilton C. Gil- 
lespie. 

®& School administrators took a care- 
ful look at their positions and prob- 
lems during a series of discussion 
groups at the AASA Convention in At- 
lantic City in February. For a digest 
of a part of their deliberations, see the 
Keep Posted section. 


& President Valero has announced 
the names of the members of the ap- 
pointive committees of PSEA. These 
appear in the Association Activities 
section. 











PSEA Headquarters Staff 


400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. CLAIR Moser RAyMonp C. WEBSTER 
Eucene P. Bertin Hereert P. LAUTERPACH 
Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Davip F. STAFFORD 
Lewis F. ADLER 
M. EvizABETH MATTHEWS 
Marcaret FE, .HASSLER 
Administrative Assistant 


Director of Research 
Attorney 
Associate Editor 


Secretar) 


Mrs, Fannie D. KITTINGER 
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help for your reluctant readers 
TEEN-AGE TALES 


Strang - Roberts - Heavey 
BOOKS 1, 2, and 3 


Level of interest—high school 

Level of difficulty—fifth-sixth grade 
A variety of lively fiction and articles 
Attractive two-color illustrations 

A Teacher’s Manual for each book 
N.B. Book 3—just published 


NEW TRAILS IN READING 


Carol Hovious 


A brand new book by Carol Hovious—incorporates a decade of re- 
search and experience—enables every teacher to aid high school stu- 
dents to improve their reading—makes use of effective motivation 
devices that help the student to help himself—contains all new mate- 
rial, especially written for this book. Teacher’s Manual available. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


475 South Dean Street, Englewood, N. J. 






Cottttenen 











THE A B C’s OF TEACHER GROUP INSURANCE: 
a 
Buy 


( onfidenily 


Adopt a group insurance program underwritten by a company 
that enjoys wide acceptance among teacher associations, school 
administrators, and members of the teaching profession. 


Write us today for full details. The services of our special 
trained representatives are available without obligation. Let 
us help you select a group insurance program for your associa- 
tion or school district. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
720 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 
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The April Cover 


Some one has said that the best co:a- 


| mittee was one of three—the chairmen, 


a second member who was decease 1, 


| and a third member who was in F11- 


rope. 

Not so with the committees of tiie 
PSEA. For the philosophy of the PSE 4 
committees is that with members fro: 
each of the Convention Districts of the 


| State who represent all levels of the 





profession, the democratic processes «{ 
participation will result in a repor! 
much more representative of the 
thinking of our large membership 
than one in which one individua! 
alone dominates thinking and action. 

Because of the importance of the 
committees of the PSEA, the cover for 
April features them. It has in its de- 
sign the pictures of the chairmen of 


| our three standing committees— 


Kermit M. Stover—Legislation 
George E. Fitch—Resolutions 


| Walter R. Douthett—Teacher Welfare. 


We regret that because of space 
limitations we cannot include the pho- 
tograph of the chairman of each of 
the committees nor the entire PSEA 
committee personnel. 

Also on the cover is a montage of 
selected publications which our com- 
mittees have produced and a design 
for the past president’s key of the 


| Local Branch Committee. 





The feature article describes the 
place and contributions of committees 
in our professional and action pro- 
grams and summarizes briefly the 
areas of activity of each. 

In this issue of the JOURNAL, page 
322, appear the personnel of our ap- 
pointive committees for 1956. The re- 
ports of these committees summarizing 
their year’s work will appear in the 
Convention issue of the JouRNAL, De- 
cember, 1956, and the respective chair- 
men will present these reports to our 
House of Delegates. 

We acknowledge gratefully the serv- 
ice which each of these committee 
members gives to our Association. 

We pledge them our cooperation 
and support in their work during the 
year. We look forward with anticipa- 
tion to the results of their year’s work 
as it will be concluded at our next 
Convention. 

And in conclusion we express ap- 
preciation to our artists, Pearce-Bates, 
for another attractive cover for the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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i] America’s PROGRESS—Land Reclamation 
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ace SINCE THE COAL INDUSTRY has begun 

land reclamation, over 100,000 acres have 

been made productive again. Depending on 

the soil and needs of the area, former surface 

mines have become forests, farms, pasture 
of lands and recreation parks. Above: seeding 

2m- a former mine area by helicopter. 

ign ‘ Bs 

the 


the 
fees 
rO- smears 2 
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SURFACE MINING ACCOUNTS for approximately 25% ofall bituminous 
coal produced in this country. To meet their share of America’s insati- 
able demand for energy, surface mining operators must remove covering 
layers of earth to reach the valuable coal seams beneath them. Today the 
coal industry, engaged in a full-scale reclamation program, utilizes mod- 
ern conservation methods to restore thousands of acres of former surface 
mines to usefulness annually. 


age 


the 


air- ; ‘ ; 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
our 


use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


srV- 
ttee 


ion 
the 
pa- ' Mi : : 

ork THE SOIL IS PAINSTAKINGLY ANA- 
ext LYZED to assure scientific conservation; test 


' 

| Educational Section, National Coal Association 6048 

| 

| 

| 

| 
crops are planted and studied. Frequently School 

| 

| 

l 

| 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” (cartoon book in color 
on the modern uses of coal) and a list of other teachers’ aids. 





Name 


ap- reclaimed land is more fertile after restora- 
tes, tion. In such cases, mining operations have 
the brought to the surface the lime and other 
minerals formerly missing in the top soil. 


Street 


City Pde Aneel Mordoe feo <p 2 “oie ee FeO Zone......... State 
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PSEA Committees — 
Appointed for a Purpose 


H. E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary 


“On motion, a committee of five 
was appointed to report permanent of- 
ficers of the convention; the chair ap- 
pointed Messrs. Barnett, Covell, Rob- 
erts, Wickersham, and Travis. 

“On motion, a committee of three 
was appointed to wait on the Gover- 
nor and Secretary of the Common- 
wealth and to invite them to be pres- 
ent and participate in the proceedings 
of the convention; the chair appoint- 
ed Thomas H. Burrowes, L. D. Ingram, 
and H. Ingram said committee.” 


HESE interesting paragraphs are ex- 
Sian from the first meeting of the 
teachers convention, now the PSEA, 
held in 1852 in Harrisburg. As we be- 
gan, so through the years committees 
play an important role in our PSEA 
organization, its program, and its ac- 
tivities. 

Some one has said committees are 
persons appointed for a purpose. Cer- 
tainly this was true of these first two 
committees of the PSEA. It continues 
to be true that our developed commit- 
tee structure now in operation serves 
specific purposes as our committees 
meet from time to time, discuss prob- 
lems within the province of their juris- 
diction, reach conclusions, formulate 
reports, and present them to our House 
of Delegates for consideration and ac- 
ceptance. 

The number and kind of committees 
of any organization usually are out- 
lined in the Constitution. Those that 
appear to have permanent functions 
commonly are designated standing 
committees. Our PSEA Constitution 
provides for three such committees, 
namely, legislation, teacher welfare, 
and resolutions. 

Our Constitution like most other 
constitutions has a -provision which 
permits the appointment of commit- 
tees for special purposes. And so it is 
that on almost any Friday night or 
Saturday during the year one will 
find at PSEA Headquarters persons 
duly appointed and meeting as a com- 
mittee, giving consideration to the 


302 


problems of our local branches, pro- 
fessicnal activities in teacher educa- 
tion institutions, professional planning, 
public relations, retirement problems, 
teacher education and _ professional 
standards, and ethics, rights, and com- 
petence, to say nothing of the frequent 
meetings of the legislative committee 
during legislative years and the meet- 
ings of the teacher welfare and reso- 
lutions committees. 

The work of these committees, a 
most important segment of our Asso- 
ciation program, results in broad bene- 
fits to Pennsylvania’s children, par- 
ents, and teachers, advances in educa- 
tional opportunities result, school fa- 
cilities are improved, and to the teach- 
ers accrue increased benefits. 


Number and Tenure 


The number of members of the 
standing committees is specified in the 
Constitution and the members are 
elected by the House of Delegates. 
Their terms of tenure are also speci- 
fied in the Constitution. Members of 
the Committee on Legislation are 
elected for a term of two years; mem- 
bers of the Resolutions Committee for 
a term of two years; and members of 
the Teacher Welfare Committee for a 
term of three years. 

The legislative committee and the 
resolutions committee consist of elev- 
en members each with the Executive 
Secretary, by Constitution, secretary 
of the legislative committee and a 
member ex officio of the resolutions 
committee. The teacher welfare com- 
mittee consists of seven members. 
While not specified in the Constitu- 
tion, A. Clair Moser of Headquarters 
Staff serves as secretary and consult- 
ant to the welfare committee. 

The members of the appointive com- 
mittees authorized by the Executive 
Council are appointed by the Presi- 
dent after consultation with the presi- 
dents of Convention Districts and with 
the approval by the Executive Council. 

Membership on these committees, 
with but one or two exceptions, num- 


bers eleven with one representati\e 
from each of the nine Convention Dis- 
tricts and two representatives from 
the Southeastern and Western Conven- 
tion Districts because of the larger 
membership in these districts. 

In order that there may be con- 
tinuity, appointments to most of these 
committees are for a two-year term. 
This provides members on the com- 
mittee who are familiar with what has 
been done and on the other hand pro- 
vides a core of eager beavers who are 
ready and eager to launch new proj- 
ects and meet current issues. 


Far-Reaching 


The results of committee activities 
are far-reaching in their effect on the 
total school program and the members 
of the Association. This is particular- 
ly true because the State committee in 
many instances has _ corresponding 
committees in the Convention Districts, 
and in many instances similar com- 
mittees in the Local Branches. 

Moreover, the chairman of the State 
committee, through the policy of the 
Association, is available for service 
and guidance upon request in different 
areas of the State and the members of 
the State committees are chairmen of 
similar committees in their respective 
Convention Districts. 

Thus it is that the programs carried 
on by committees are not isolated but 
become effective throughout the en- 
tire membership of the Association. 
This diffusion of the findings and pro- 
cedures of committees is further en- 
hanced by a practice that is current in 
nearly all of the Convention Districts, 
namely, that at the annual meeting of 
the House of Delegates of the Conven- 
tion District the members of all State 
committees report on their work as it 
is planned for the year or as it has 
been concluded. 

In like manner, chairmen and mem- 
bers of committees are invited to par- 
ticipate in the Workshop at Penn Hall 
and the Classroom Teachers Confer- 
ence at Bedford Springs. 

Then, too, the members of the State 
committees are invited to attend and 
report at the thirty-seven Local Lead- 
ers Conferences held each fall from 
September 1 to December 1. 

The way the committees fulfill 
their purposes is, in the main, au- 
tonomous with the decision of the 
members themselves. At times, how- 
ever, the chairman of the committee 
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reports to the Executive Council or 
requests guidance from the Executive 
Council, and any major policy that is 
proposed by the committee other than 
the Committee on Resolutions is 
brought to the Council for direction 
and guidance. 

Thus it is possible to coordinate the 
many activities of the Association and 
thus it is possible, also, to avoid over- 
lapping of functions. 

Space does not permit an extended 
statement of the functions of each com- 
mittee. Members are familiar with the 
reports as they are made annually at 
our House of Delegates which describe 
in detail the activities during the year 
and recommendations and conclusions 
for consideration by that policy-mak- 
ing body. It does seem in order, how- 
ever, to indicate just briefly these im- 
portant service groups of the Associa- 
tion and state briefly their functions. 


Legislation 


As stated in the Constitution the 
Committee on Legislation shall en- 
deavor to secure the enactment into 
law of such measures as are referred 
to it by the Association. It shall scruti- 
nize all proposed legislation tending to 
affect education in the State and shall 
seek to execute the instructions of the 
Executive Council concerning it. 


Resolutions 


The Committee on Resolutions re- 
ports to the Association on resolutions 
expressive of the policies of the Asso- 
ciation. The committee takes a broad 
view of the position of the Association 
as it relates to current educational is- 
sues and problems, and develops a 
formal statement of the position of the 
Association with reference to them. 


Teacher Welfare 


The Committee on Teacher Welfare 
carries out the policy of the Associa- 
tion in the work of teacher relief. This 
committee marked its 25th anniversary 
this year as a functioning elective com- 
mittee devoted to the care and service 
of former teachers. It administers a 
welfare fund from which grants are 
given to former teachers in need. 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 

Our Association adopted a code of 
professional ethics in 1919. In 1949, 
by a mandate of the House of Dele- 
gates, a committee was appointed to 
draft a Bill of Rights. In 1951 our 
delegate assembly authorized a com- 
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mittee to draw up a Code of Compe- 
tence. These three committees by ac- 
tion of the House of Delegates in 1954 
were combined into the Commission 
on Ethics, Rights, and Competence. 


Local Branch Committee 


The Local Branch Committee stems 
from a committee to study the activi- 
ties of Local Branches in 1936. Two 
significant phases of its work over the 
years have been the annual Local 
Branch Workshop to which the Presi- 
dents of all Local Branches are in- 
vited and the other a series of Local 
Leaders Conferences held throughout 
the Commonwealth in September, Oc- 
tober, and November. 


Professional Activities in Teacher 
Education Institutions 


This committee was approved by the 
Executive Council in 1941 as a means 
of closing the gap between the activi- 
ties as a student and as a teacher. In 
the development of this effort more and 
more emphasis is being placed upon 
the formation of Future Teachers of 
America Clubs and Chapters. 


Professional Planning 


A committee created in 194] has 
broad latitude in problems which it 
considers. Its major purpose is to 
look to the future and suggest modi- 
fication of programs and procedures 
so that critical issues may be antici- 
pated and the machinery set in motion 
to meet them. 


Public Relations 


This committee plans activities in 
relation with the total program of 
PSEA to promote understanding of 
the services, needs, and costs of public 
education. A State-wide Inform the 
Public meeting was followed by local 
meetings throughout the State. A 
booklet, Here’s How in Good Public 
Relations, was written for Local Branch 
leaders. A filmogram, Johnny Key- 
stone’s School Report, has been seen 
by citizens all over the Commonwealth. 
Local Branch PR committees are in 
contact with newspapers, radio and 
TV stations to get the story of the 
schools to the public. 

Thus this committee works for two- 
way communication in all media be- 
tween the schools and the public. 


Retirement Problems 
Working hand in hand with the 


Committee on Legislation, this commit- 


tee since it was organized in 1940 has 
studied retirement problems as they 
arise through inadequacies of the Re- 
tirement Law and has recommended 
and sponsored legislation to improve 
the benefits of our Retirement System. 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 


This committee is the voice for the 
profession in the State in recruitment, 
selection, preparation, certification, 
and the advancement of professional 
standards. It was created by action of 
the Executive Council in 1948. 

We are happy that members of our 
Association are eager to serve on our 
committees. It is, indeed, an honor to 
be elected or chosen as a representa- 
tive of our large membership to con- 
tribute through committee activity in 
the development and attainment of 
more effective local branches; higher 
professional ‘standards, larger appro- 
priations to school districts, more lib- 
eral retirement benefits, and _ better 
salaries for teachers. , 

Committee members must feel the 
reward from service in making happier 
the lives of our members in financial 
distress; upholding ethics, encourag- 
ing competence, and making clear the 
rights of teachers; stimulating recruit- 
ment of new members into the profes- 
sion, and planning for the years ahead. 
Those who develop policy statements 
through resolutions of those things in 
which we believe and for which we 
stand as a professional association lay 
the groundwork for these accomplish- 
ments. 

To those who through the years have 
given of their time and effort to serve 
on PSEA committees and to those who 
presently serve we extend our appre- 
ciation. 

It seems appropriate in order that 
our readers’ curiosity may be satisfied 
to record the report to the 1852 Con- 
vention of the Committee appointed to 
wait on the Governor. This report was 
the first order of business at the after- 
noon session of the convention at 3:00 
o’clock, December 28, 1852, as follows: 

“The Committee appointed to wait 
on the Governor and Secretary of the 
Commonwealth reported:—that they 
had performed that duty, and were re- 
ceived most cordially by those gentle- 
men, who regretted that in consequence 
of official business they could not at- 
tend the Convention this afternoon; 
but would be present tomorrow.” 
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The Future of the Printed Word 


LESTER MARKEL 


Sunday Editor, The New York Times 


Y assignment is a large one. The 

Future of the Printed Word is a 
subject that requires almost as much 
crystal-gazing as The Outlook for 
Khrushchev, Life on a Flying Satellite, 
or How Will Grace Kelly Do When 
She Plays the Palace. 

But I shall go at it logically, even 
though, as some one has said, logic is 
a systematic way of going wrong with 
confidence. I shall try to define the 
printed word, to describe its past and 
its present, and to peer into its future. 

I do not wonder, what with tele- 
vision, with color to come (hues pre- 
sumably will be added to cries), 
with Cineramic-telescopic-three-D-and- 
four-F movies, with pictures beckoning 
and bemusing us from all sides and in 
all shapes, I do not wonder that the 
question is raised: has the printed 
word a future? 

I firmly believe that it has. 

Let us start with an examination of 
what is, to me, a basic fallacy. It is 
said, repeatedly, that “one picture is 
worth ten thousand words”—and this 
is surely a Kodak age. But I ask: what 
pictures and what words? There are 
pictures that do speak eloquently—pic- 
tures like Michelangelo’s or El Greco’s 
or, at times, photographs, like Brady’s 
of Lincoln. But they are rare indeed; 
most pictures are only snapshots, as 
momentary as a flicker of the eye or 
of the lens. 

And then I ask: what words? What 
pictures can speak as eloquently as 
certain phrases, well-known but still 
echoing—phrases such as these: 

Churchill, addressing the House of 
Commons in 1940: “I have nothing to 
offer but blood, toil, tears, and sweat.” 

Or Benjamin Franklin: “They that 
can give up essential liberty to obtain 
a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” 

Or Franklin Roosevelt: “The only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

Or Socrates: “I am a citizen not of 
Athens or Greece, but of the world.” 

Or Lincoln: “That this nation, under 
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God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom. .-..” 

Or finally, Voltaire: “I disapprove 
of what you say, but I will defend to 
the death your right to say it.” 


Authority in Printed Word 


As you read or hear passages such 
as these, you become certain that the 
word has more impact, much more im- 
pact, than the picture. But there then 
arises the question as to whether the 
spoken word makes a deeper impress 
than the printed one. I do not deny 
that, on state occasions, at great mo- 
ments in history, the spoken word can 
be an atomic force. And it can doubt- 
less weave a hypnotic spell, especially 





in presidential election years. But, in 
the long run, the printed word has an 
authority that the spoken word can 
never have; because it reaches beyond 
the limited audience for the spoken 
word—an audience limited if not in 
size then surely in time and in depth 
—and because it is set down defini- 
tively in black and white. 

A study of the evolution of the 
printed word reinforces this conviction 
that it is here to stay. The story runs 
this way: at the beginning, pictures; 
then, written words; then printed 
words; then, back to pictures; now, 
back to the printed word. 

First, there were hieroglyphs, the 
tabloids of the Stone Age; then came 
manuscripts, printed laboriously by 
hand; then there was Gutenberg—and 
here we must pause a while. 

For we are now in 1456, the great year 
for the printed word—the year when 
the Gutenberg Bible was completed. 
Gutenberg’s press, it is said, could turn 


out three hundred impressions a day. 
This is tortoise work by today’s 
standards—today’s presses can produce 
300,000 forty-eight-page newspapers 
in an hour—yet when Gutenberg’s 
press is compared with the speed of a 
man copying, the extent of the advance 
can be realized. 

But another invention was needed 
to make the Gutenberg press really ef- 
fective; namely, a paper-making ma- 
chine. That came in 1798. And still 
another impetus to literacy was re- 
quired—broader education. Reading 
did not become common until the rise 
of the public school well along in the 
nineteenth century. After that it as- 
sumed megaton proportions. 

Up until the 1920’s the printed word 
was law and literature and without 
real challenge. Then radio blared forth 
and then in 1951 came coast-to-coast 
television-—to move in upon leisure 
time and to compete with the printed 
word for impact. 

Well, what has been the result? Let 
us look at the record for two important 
carriers of the printed word—books 
and newspapers. 


Addicts Do Read 


As for books, the industry is boom- 
ing. In 1955 more books were pub- 
lished in the United States than ever 
before—a total of 12,589. Of this total, 
juveniles accounted for 12 per cent— 
one per cent up from 1954—proving 
apparently, that while Captain Kan- 
garoo and Pinky Lee may have their 
ardent followers, these addicts still 
know how to and do read. 

The publishers tell you that the last 
year has been the best ever. And cer- 
tainly the multiplying number of book 
clubs indicates that literature or what 
passes for literature is still big busi- 
ness. 

As for newspaper reading, the circu- 
lation of daily newspapers in the 
United States for the year 1955 was 
approximately fifty-six million, an in- 
crease of 4.3 per cent over 1950. 
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So there is hope for reading of all 
sorts—books, magazines, and news- 
papers. Yet, despite the statistics, there 
is still apprehension and speakers are 
asked to discourse upon “The Future 
of the Printed Word” as though it were 
a moot question. 

As a case history, let us consider 
the newspaper and television. I select 
this because I happen to know some- 
thing about it (logic again!) and be- 
cause what applies to the newspaper 
applies, also, in important respects, to 
all printed matter. 

Many newspapers are having what 
might be called a case of d. t.’s. I do 
not think this acute ague is warranted. 
This is why: 

There are two areas in which the 
mass media compete for attention—the 
entertainment field and the informa- 
tion field. 

As for the entertainment field, 
printed words can supply a good deal 
else, but they cannot furnish pictured 
motion and action drama. Therefore, 
TV now has the edge in the entertain- 
ment category and will increasingly 
add to that edge, especially with color 
on the horizon. 

Television is also making an effort 
in the non-entertainment, the informa- 
tion area. You meet the press on tele- 
vision, you meet your Congress there, 
your authors meet their critics there. 
The commentators and the columnists 
appear not infrequently on the not-so- 
silver screen. And there is no doubt 
that television has done an important 
job in covering some spot news, such 
as the McCarthy hearings, the corona- 
tion of the Queen, and the World 
Series. 

Yet, on the whole, TV has not done a 
good news job. Moreover, even if it 
were doing that job well, I do not be- 
lieve it can take the place of the news- 
paper, for these, among other, reasons: 


First, the newspaper (and the book 
and the magazine) is there when you 
want it, for reading at a time at a 
speed at which you want to read it. 
You are not required to tune in at a 
certain hour when there may be other 
becks or calls. You are not required to 
proceed at the pace set by the broad- 
caster, who may be either too breath- 
taking or too snore-inducing for you. 

SECOND, the newspaper (again, like 
the book and the magazine) supplies 
perspective—which TV cannot supply. 
On television every page is the front 
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page. Each item gets the same emphasis 
from the commentator whether it be 
the report of an H-Bomb explosion or 
a communique on the latest zyrations 
of Zsa Zsa, or especially a commercial. 

News on TV is basically a bulletin 
business supplemented by newsreel 
film. 

The programs are often determined 
by the nature and quality of the pic- 
tures. Thus, if the newscaster happens 
to have some fine shots of the Abomi- 
nable Snowman of the Himalayas, these 
will be allotted ten minutes, whereas 
the Secretary of State may have only 
60 seconds. The other night, for ex- 
ample, one station led off its nightly 
news period with shots of a mentally 
unbalanced man climbing around the 
upper girders of the Queensboro 
Bridge. The second item on the broad- 
cast was a State Department announce- 
ment that our Far Eastern foreign 
policy was being radically revised. 
Thus is perspective lost. 

In contrast with this kind of treat- 
ment, there is the first page of the 
newspaper, which gives the reader—or 
should give him—a bird’s-eye view 
and evaluation of the news. 

THIRD, the newspaper—and books 
and magazines—can supply the kind 
of background which television can 
never supply both because of TV’s 
time limitations and its demand for 
“hot copy.” In these complicated days 
explanation is needed—and that re- 
quires research and space. 

FourtH, the news in the newspaper 
is complete—or should be. On tele- 
vision it is limited. For example, I am 
a great admirer of the “Meet the 
Press” program, yet, often I find that 
the time limit has expired before some 
of the vital questions are answered. 


FINALLY, the newspaper, like the 
other printed media, supplies the writ- 
ten word—in contrast with the spoken 
word. And the written word still car- 
ries more potential authority because it 
is set down with deliberation and it is 
there to be seen and pondered upon 
rather than snatched from the air 
waves. 





All this explains why TV, which is 
basically an entertainment medium, 
cannot take the place of the newspaper, 
which is—or should be—an informa- 
tion medium. It indicates that the news- 
paper must stick to its last, which is 
to provide the news comprehensively 
and comprehensibly. 

That leads me to an understandable 
digression. I said the newspaper must 
stick to its last. 

I am disturbed about the trend in 
newspapers. Too many of them have 
become primarily media of entertain- 
ment rather than of information. They 
play up the sensational rather than the 
responsible news and they devote 
themselves to pseudo- rather than real 
journalism. 

The columnists, increasing in geo- 
metrical if not symmetrical propor- 
tions, deserve special attention. There is 
a lovely story that sums them up. It 
seems that two little girls were talking 
about movie stars and one said to the 
other, “Have you heard that Rosemary 
Clooney is going to have another 
baby?” The other little girl asked, 
“How does she know?” And the first 
little girl said, “Stupid! Can’t she read 
the newspapers?” 


A Public Responsibility 


Now the editors of these papers will 
tell you that their function is to sell 
newspapers regardless. But I shall 
never concede that. I shall never agree 
that the newspaper business is like the 
plumbing business or the grocery 
business, or even the Hollywood busi- 
ness. I insist that there is about every 
newspaper a public responsibility that 
must be fulfilled. 

I have been speaking mainly of 
newspapers, but I think that, from this 
particular survey, it is justifiable to 
generalize and to conclude that read- 
ing is here to stay. For the basic ele- 
ments I have tried to describe operate 
in the case of all reading media. 

Formidable bids are being made for 
our non-working time. There is no 
doubt about the impact of TV and no 
doubt, as TV improves (and there is 
vast opportunity for improvement) 
that its impact will grow. The arts are 
being cultivated more assiduously. 
Many more folks are doing it them- 
selves. And the rush to the highways 
increases weekly and dangerously. 

The lures grow by leaps and without 
bounds. But there are other factors: 


First, the total of our leisure time 
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has greatly increased; sometimes I 
think we are moving, what with unions, 
automation, lost weekends, and ragged 
individualism, toward the no-hour 
week. 


SECOND, reading, whether it be of 
books, magazines, or good newspapers, 
provides the qualities I have already 
indicated: availability, perspective, 
background, completeness. 

For example, television is a stimulus 
rather than a substitute for the good 
newspaper. A great national event, 
such as an inauguration, or a dramatic 
happening, such as a devastating wreck 
or fire, or a sports spectacle, such as a 
championship fight, is done graphically 
on television. But people want to read 
about these events, to check their im- 
pressions against those of the reporters 
and their opinions against those of the 
experts. 

Likewise with the other media of 
the printed word. Television excites 
primary curiosity about the potentates 
and the planets, the birds and the bees. 
The listener turns increasingly to books 
and magazines to pursue these mat- 
ters further. 

Seeing and listening inevitably lead 
into perusing and pondering. Even 
when better TV is evolved, cineramic 
and technicolored, it cannot do the 
job that reading does. 

Therefore there devolves upon the 
educator and the editor a large re- 
sponsibility. May I digress once more 
to speak of the trials and tribulations 
of the editor—and they are not unlike 
those of the educator. 

When I speak of editors, I am al- 
ways reminded of a story about George 
Horace Lorimer. In his early days on 
the Saturday Evening Post, Mr. Lori- 
mer’s desk was snowed under with 
manuscripts. One day he received a 
letter from an indignant contributor 
to this effect: 

“You rejected my story last week. 
I am sure you did not read it because 
I pasted pages 15, 16, and 17 together 
as a test. And when the copy was re- 
turned to me, they were still pasted 
together. Obviously you are a fraud.” 

Mr. Lorimer’s reply was pat and 
perfect: “Madam,” he wrote, “when I 
open an egg at breakfast, I do not 
have to eat all of it to discover that it 
is bad.” 

An editor, I have found, who tries 
to please all of his readers will soon 
discover himself in a state of constant 
dizziness. An old editor put it this way, 
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“You cannot scratch every man where 
he itches.” He was right and so the 
editor learns to please himself, letting 
the chips fall where they may and 
keeping always in mind this admoni- 
tion of Mark Twain’s: “Always do 
right. This will gratify some people 
and astonish the rest.” 

I repeat: there rests a grave obliga- 
tion on those who are responsible for 
the writing and the reading of the 
printed word. 

For these are days of vast com- 
plexity. We live in a mine-trapped and 
fog-bound world, a world in which 





When you educate a man, you educate an 
individual; 

When you educate a woman, you educate 
a family; 

When you educate a teacher, you educate 
a nation. 


—National College of Education News 





facts are few and hunches difficult. Yet, 
despite the doubts and the fears and 
the suspicions, the West must make 
policy—and that policy must be made 
largely by the United States. Men 
everywhere in the world look to us for 
leadership. Our actions are the most 
watched, the most awaited actions in 
history. This is true of Moscow as well 
as London, of Peiping as well as Paris. 
Ours is indeed a rendezvous with 
destiny. 

We must fulfill, wisely and with 
courage, the role to which history has 
assigned us. We may dislike that re- 
sponsibility; we may try through a 
new isolationism, through an insistence 
that foreign aid is money down the 
drain, through international blindness 
to disavow that role, but we cannot. 
We cannot escape our fate. 

We shall not be able to reach the 
sound judgments that are so urgent 
unless we have an informed and alert 
public opinion, unless our information 
is good. 

There are disturbing reports about 
the state of our information, reports 
that three out of ten voters are unaware 
of almost every major problem in 
foreign affairs and that only twenty- 
five out of every hundred voters can 
be considered even reasonably well-in- 
formed. 

That is a measure of the task that we 
confront—we, the custodians of the 
printed word. For an informed opinion 
is a weapon without which we cannot 
be truly armed, a torch without which 


we cannot find our way through the 
darkness. 

There are, as I see it, three responsi- 
bilities involved in this task—the re- 
sponsibility of national leadership, the 
responsibility of education, and the re- 
sponsibility of the press. 

As for leadership, it is essential that 
the leader shall not follow or be pushed 
on from behind. He must heed the 
voice of the people, but he must in- 
form and direct the people also. Hav- 
ing weighed these factors, he must de- 
cide what, according to his lights, is 
the right course and follow that course 
regardless of what the polls may re- 
veal or what the commentators may 
cry. 


Freedom for Something 


As for education, I feel strongly 
that it is more important to teach men 
how to think than what to think. 

The schools must supply to the citi- 
zens of the future the methods and the 
tools for thinking. The publishers of 
the printed word must assume the task 
of extension and continuation educa- 
tion, of keeping adult minds alert and 
aware of current thought and con- 
temporary events. 

The two assignments cannot be 
separated. Unless a man knows how to 
think, it is futile and sometimes 
dangerous to give him facts. 

As for the press—and I mean all the 
media of the printed word—we have 
a free press, but that is not enough. It 
must be a responsible press also. Free- 
dom from something is not sufficient. 
There must be freedom also for some- 
thing. 

Even though these are bleak days 
and at times our problems seem un- 
surmountable, nevertheless, | am hope- 
ful for the future. For there is a basic 
strength, a rock-bottom unity in the 
nation. Over the long course of our 
history our decisions, in the main, have 
been right. We have come through in 
the crises. 

I have great confidence in the funda- 
mental common sense of the American 
people. If they are given the facts 
fully and frankly, they will act, as they 
need to act. 

“One person with a belief,” wrote 
John Stuart Mill, “is equal to a force 
of ninety-nine who have only interests.” 

That is the key word: belief—the 
belief that comes from courage and 
conviction, the faith that alone can 
dispel fear and doubt. 
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SCHOOL CAMPING — An Experience In Living 


PAUL A. WILSON, JR. 


Camp Director 
Abington Township 


Gxow is still on the ground but our 

thoughts are of spring; the smell 
of burning wood, the sound of birds 
in the early morning, but more than 
that the sound of happy children get- 
ting their first experience of living in 
God’s great out-of-doors. 

It has been five years since we in 
Abington Township first started to 
think about school camping. Probably 
the longest year was the one spent in 
planning the initial experiment. We 
visited the proposed camp site, took 
colored slides of the area, and pre- 
pared an explanatory booklet of the 
proposed camping program. 

After the plan was approved by the 
school district, the next step was to 
talk with the parents. They asked ques- 
tions: What about home sickness? 
Would there be a doctor near if he 
were needed? Who would take care of 
the girls? What were our plans for 
food? 

The slides helped explain many of 
the physical features, but the people 
wanted to visit the camp site. Several 
days later they journeyed with our 
principal to the area. It was then that 
these people were able to visualize the 
many ideas we had talked about in 
outdoor education. This small group of 
parents liked the idea; how would the 
rest of the parents feel? 

One week later we met with the 
parents of my sixth grade class. How 
would they feel about this new experi- 
ment in education? Armed with six 
slides and a determination that camp- 
ing was good for all children, I pro- 
ceeded to explain the plan. Patiently 
the mothers and fathers listened, then 





Camp fire fun 
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asked many questions: What about 
noises at night? What were the toilet 
facilities? Then, finally, a mother 
asked the question we had expected: 
Suppose some parent doesn’t want to 
send her child? “A child who is un- 
able to go with the group will attend 
school in the other sixth grade class- 
room.” 


The Dates and Site 


Our scheduled reservation was for 
the middle of May—Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday. French Creek State 
Park in Erie County was the camping 
site selected. This is just one of the 
numerous State parks across the State 
that is available at a nominal fee for 
schools and other groups for short 
term camping. 

The children began to plan this new 
co-educational experience. They got 
out road maps and chose the route to 
French Creek. They talked about what 
they would see along the way. The 
youngsters discovered that near French 
Creek is a national historic site, Hope- 
well Village. They also found that a 
fire tower was located on top of one 
of the high hills in the park. These 
map discoveries brought forth much 
conservation and historical discussion. 


The Food 


Menus for three days meant we had 
to watch for properly balanced meals. 
In health classes we talked about vita- 
mins, proteins, and carbohydrates. The 
children formed committees and made 
their menus. They decided what they 


(See Camping, page 320) 






Surrounded by nature’s beauty 


Campers don’t mind cold water 


Nature study 
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Erie Educators and Laymen Guide Youth 


JOHN M. HICKEY 
Superintendent 
Erie 

and 


HAMILTON C. GILLESPIE 
Principal 
Strong Vincent High School 


E LLEN F. CoNnNELL, director of guid- 
ance services in the Erie schools, 
in speaking of the philosophy for 
guidance services, says: 

“EDUCATION, which is the composite 
of an individual’s experiences, should 
be directed toward the growth of the 
whole child. Because each individual 
has an intrinsic value as a member of 
society, he is entitled to adequate guid- 
ance whenever he needs it. For educa- 
tion as well as guidance to be effective, 
it is necessary for the school to know 
what he has been, what he is, and what 
he aspires to be. The school must co- 
operate with the home, the church, and 
other community agencies affecting the 
life of the individual so that his com- 
mon and special needs may be met. 
Only by complete cooperation and 
through understanding among these 
agencies can an individual be helped 
to DEVELOP INTELLECTUALLY, PHYSICAL- 
LY, SOCIALLY, AND EMOTIONALLY and 
to establish ethical standards and 
spiritual values. The individual, who 
has been helped to realize his strengths 
and weaknesses, to understand his 
emotions, and to evaluate his environ- 
ment, will most likely achieve the opti- 
mum use of his talents for the benefit 
of himself and society.” 

To put this belief in action, Erie 
counselors and their associates in the 
profession and in the community plan 
many projects to unify the efforts of 
all adults interested in seeing adoles- 
cents move progressively toward the 
after-teen-age status in home, work, 
and community life. You will find 
some of these projects in the picture 
story on these pages. 


College Night » 

An evening is set aside from 7:00 to 10:00 
o'clock when representatives from 48 colleges 
meet with as many as 750 city and county 
secondary school youth. A parent, teacher, and 
student serve as hosts to representatives from 
each college. Students have an opportunity to 
gather first hand information from more than 
one college during the evening. 
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Jaycees Career Day in Junior High School 

Members of the Junior Chamber of C ce worked with the coordinator of guidance 
on a project for ninth grade civics pupils as a supplement to a civics unit in careers. 
Among the areas of interest: accounting, airline hostess, archaeology, architecture, armed 
forces,. art, bank teller, baseball, bricklaying, bus driving, carpentry, chemistry, dancing, 
drafting, electricity, engineering (chemical, automotive, mechanical, civil, mining, elec- 
trical), farming, floriculture, forestry, interior decorating, library, machinist, mechanic, 
medical technician, modeling, musician, nursing, optometry, photography, physician, physi- 
cal therapist, printing, retailer, secretarial work, sheetmetal, social worker, State Police, 
teaching, veterinary medicine. 








Guidance Conference 

Educators and laymen get together to discuss functional ways of helping teen-agers 
move successfully and happily. Speakers, panel discussions, group discussions on problems 
give spice to the progam. 
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A Counselor's Room 


Guidance Quarters and Aids 


American secondary schools have 
been said to be “service centers” not 
“selective sieves” and have a responsi- 
bility toward youth that cannot be de- 
ferred to others or to later years. The 
complexity of living now—and for 
generations ahead—demands that 
American youth be prepared well to 
use their talents not alone for their 
happiness but for the welfare of the 
family, the nation, and the world. 


Much work along this line needs to 
be reinforced in every school by the 
principal, the classroom teacher, the 
homeroom teacher, and the counselor. 
Quarters are needed if guidance is to 


be done effectively. Tools or aids for 
guidance service are essential. 

The counselor’s room should provide 
private counseling office rooms for each 
counselor. If a conference room can be 
placed between two counselors’ offices, 
it may be used for small group meet- 
ings, as a place to give tests to individ- 
uals, and as a spot for the superinten- 
dent’s staff specialists to use when con- 
ferring with pupils and/or teachers. 

An important tool of guidance is an 
adequate file of catalogs of schools of 
higher grade level. A happy solution to 
the problem of the catalog file is found 
in the building of a cupboard with 
shelves six inches apart. These shelves 
may be separated into compartments 
twelve inches wide. 

The cumulative record is an im- 
portant tool of counseling. Filing cu- 
mulative records presents a problem as 
to how and where. The records are 
stored in metal filing cabinets in the 
counselor’s suite. The folders are filed 
by grades, by homerooms within 
grades, and alphabetically within home- 
rooms. Microfilming of cumulative 
records of graduates or withdrawals 
saves space. 
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The counselor’s bookshelf should in- 
clude books containing information on 
college offerings and ratings, military 
obligations and opportunities, voca- 


Youth and Adults Confer on Television 


tional classifications and opportunities, 
books on tests and testing, and books 
on psychology and counseling tech- 
niques. 


A layman sponsors a Television Youth Forum with a guidance coordinator as guest. 


A Day at Work with a Kiwanian 


Sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Erie, eleventh grade students from city schools get an 
opportunity to spend a full day on the job with a Kiwanian. Of the 303 student partici- 
pants, 117 were boys. Points planned for making the experience very valuable to both stu- 
dent and adult included: importance of the occupation, demand for workers, duties, spe- 
cial qualifications and training, usual length of time before skill is attained, normal ad- 
vancement speed, usual earnings and job security, hours of employment, health and 
accident hazards, union or professional group membership. Students of East High School, 
Strong Vincent, and Academy have benefited from this experience. 





The Community College for 


ROBERT B. PATRICK 


Associate Professor of Education 
Pennsylvania State University 


F THE 5,000,000 youth who will 

yearly demand to be enroled in 
post-high school institutions of learn- 
ing by 1970, many of Pennsylvania’s 
share will knock in vain unless the 
combined educators of the Common- 
wealth begin to plan now for the 
deluge. 

The community college is one of 
the several possible answers to the 
problem of how to provide for the 
post-twelfth grade education of the 
greatly increasing numbers of youth 
who have already begun to knock at 
the doors of our colleges. 


What Is a Community College? 


The community college (synono- 
mous with free, public, junior college) 
is an institution providing two years 
or less of education in advance of the 
high school level. It is not designed 
to supplant but to supplement the 
traditional American college and uni- 
versity. 

The fully organized community col- 
lege aims to meet many of the higher 
educational needs of the community 
in which it is located, including prep- 
aration for a university or equivalent 
institution, specialized preparation for 
particular occupations on the semi- 
professional level, and’ appropriate 
courses for adults in the community. 
The community college is a product 
almost entirely of the twentieth cen- 
tury and is a significant and, in many 
respects, a unique development in 
American education. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has proposed the term Community 
Institutes for the same institution, and 
its explanation of the meaning of the 
term fits perfectly with the definition 
of the community college used here. 

“The term Community Institute re- 
fers to a free public educational insti- 
tution, offering two years of educa- 
tion beyond the twelfth grade,.in a 
variety of fields, both vocational and 
non-vocational. For most students, the 
course in the Community Institute is 
terminal, that is, it marks the end: of 
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full-time attendance at an educational 
institution. Some students, however, 
move on from the Community Insti- 
tute to professional schools or to the 
upper two years of liberal arts or 
technical colleges. The Community In- 
stitute also conducts the program of 
part-time education for out-of-school 
youth and adults.” 

The community college has several 


advantages to offer, not just as an 


emergency measure, but as a perma- 
nent part of the combined education 
team of the Commonwealth. First, it 
helps fulfill the need for education of 
those who cannot now afford a college 
education by allowing students to go 
to school with little or no tuition while 
boarding and rooming at home. 

Two, it will free the four year col- 
leges from the tremendous overcrowd- 
ing which is becoming more and more 
standard operating procedure. 

THREE, it will meet the needs of 
many youth whose educational objec- 
tives are not realized in our present 
four-year college courses. For instance, 
we need four men with less than col- 
lege degrees but more than a high 
school education for every one gradu- 


‘ate engineer, we need thousands of 


medical, dental, chemical, agricultural, 
physical technicians. 

Four, by knowing the students bet- 
ter since they belong in the community, 
the community college can better guide 
the students into the future vocation 
for which they are best suited, and 
thus seriously cut the present mortality 
rate of 50 per cent in our senior col- 
leges. 


Programs Community Colleges Offer 


The kinds of programs these com- 
munity colleges can offer include a 
general liberal arts program designed 
to enable students to transfer into the 
junior year at any institution of regular 
four-year collegiate grade, after they 
have graduated from the junior col- 
lege. Too, they can provide terminal 
technical vocational programs in a 
wide variety of trades and occupations. 


Pennsylvania 


The selection of those to be offered 
in any institution should be based upon 
community surveys. 

Adult education programs in these 
colleges can supplement and broaden 
the offerings of the high school eve- 
ning classes. Or they can offer a gen- 
eral education program, terminal in 
nature, geared to the demands of liv- 
ing and working at the sub-professional 
level. 

Here, too, can be exploratory pro- 
grams for those who do not know yet 
what they wish to do or how far they 
want to go in college. In these will be 
guidance and orientation to enable en- 
rolees to realize their fullest human 
potentials through the agencies of 
academic, social, vocational, and per- 
sonal guidance. 

In the community college there will 
be a program of worth-while cultural 
events such as forums, speakers, exhi- 
bits, concerts, community theatre pro- 
ductions either professional or amateur, 
to furnish a community cultural center. 

A program of job placement and fol- 
low-up for graduates of the community 
college and for community members 
who come seeking help is a part of the 
offerings in community colleges. 

Also there will be a program of prac- 
tical application of subject matter con- 
tents in the many courses offered in 
such a way as to create a center for the 
solving of community problems through 
the aid of competent instructors clarify- 
ing community problems and groups 
of students working upon them as part 
of class assignments. 

Here high school graduates have the 
opportunity to make up academic de- 
ficiencies in order to be admitted to 
colleges of their choice. And high 
school pupils of exceptional quality 
may proceed at an accelerated rate or 
with a broader program than would be 
possible without the community college. 


Now in Pennsylvania 


Several factors are already at work 
in Pennsylvania which are in the di- 
rection of the development of a State- 
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wide system of community colleges. 
Hershey Junior College has operated 
as a community college since 1938. Its 
objectives, curriculum, operation, ad- 
ministration can serve as a pilot study 
for like institutions. Although it is free 
to students, the State does not help 
pay its costs. In all other ways it ful- 
fills the criteria. 

The Pennsylvania State University, 
the University of Pittsburgh, the Com- 
munity College of Temple University, 
the technical institutes of the Penn- 
sylvania State University in off campus 
centers for college undergraduates are 
all fulfilling one or more of the ob- 
jectives of a community college. In all 
cases tuition is so high that many 
youth in the local communities cannot 
possibly enrol. 

Adult education and recreation edu- 
cation classes throughout the Com- 
monwealth have proved successful in 
thousands of cases. These classes have 
accustomed the people to the idea of 
State aid in providing education be- 
yond the twelfth grade and for adults. 

There is increased discussion in the 
press, in politics, and in educational 


‘circles of the advantages and disad- 


vantages of the community college in 
other states, particularly in the far 
west and in New York State. 

As existing colleges become unable 
to admit all the qualified students who 
desire education beyond the twelfth 
grade, they look with more favor upon 
the community college to take over a 
portion of the burden. Colleges are 
coming to realize that the community 
college is not a competing institution 
but a supplementary one which may 
take over many of the guidance prob- 
lems, the short courses, the two-year 
programs which many colleges find so 
difficult to organize and to finance. 

Our experiences with emergency 
veteran schools in the few years fol- 
lowing World War II have provided 
us with some ideas on the problems 
and on possible solutions. Our studies 
of the programs and of the students 
of these emergency programs are help- 
ful in planning for the future. 

The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has had experience in licensing 
and in inspecting private junior col- 
leges in Pennsylvania. Some of these 
experiences will prove helpful in set- 
ting up criteria for the location, the 
organization, and the control of public 
junior colleges (community colleges) 
in Pennsylvania. 
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Some Fundamental Assumptions 


THAT the survival of democracy as 
a way of life is predicated on citizens 
whose knowledge makes them capable 
of understanding the complex prob- 
lems of the present day, who are able 
to form judgments about these prob- 
lems on the basis of rather adequate 
specialized and detailed knowledge and 
who have developed attitudes which 
will spur them to action in the carry- 
ing out of the democratic processes of 
deliberation, decision, and action 

TuaT the present highly mechanical 
and technical civilization demands 
special training, both general and 
specific in nature 

THAT Americans are committed to 
the ideal of democratization of educa- 
tion—education of all the children of 
all the people 

TuHat democratization of education 
is impossible without equalization of 
educational opportunities on at least 
a State-wide basis 

TuHat education through the four- 
teenth grade and for adults is a public 
responsibility which must be accepted 
to insure survival of this democratic 
way of life and this technical civiliza- 
tion 

TuatT public education through the 
fourteenth grade is fundamentally sec- 
ondary in character and is part of the 
public school system. 

It is necessary to. increase the civic 
competence of the American people. 
Problems of government, problems of 
a social nature, problems of world 
relations, all call for the highest level 
of participation for adequate solution. 
Such problems as labor-management 
relations, racial and other minority 
group relations, public health prob- 
lems, universalizing educational op- 
portunities, and ways of earning a liv- 
ing have all been accentuated in the 
post-war era. All these call for study 
at maturity levels capable of evaluating 
conflicting views. 

Then, too, the increased mechaniza- 
tion of industry has drastically de- 
creased the need for unskilled and 
semi-skilled labor, but has increased 
the demand for highly skilled tech- 
nicians to design, produce, maintain, 
operate, and improve its machines. 
The implications for education are 
clear. Technology has made youth 
labor in industry unnecessary and un- 
profitable. It has increased the need 
for more highly trained and more re- 


sponsible adults. It is unlikely that 
youth will early find a place in the 
labor market and when he finally does, 
he will be forced to meet demands for 
higher skill and for broader under- 
standings of the requirements of in- 
dustry than he is likely to acquire in 
the high school of today. To meet these 
needs will be one of the major func- 
tions of the community college. 


Location and Development 


The community college must be cost 
free to students. At the most, its tui- 
tion should not exceed $50 per year. 
Many studies made over a period of 
years for various sections of the coun- 
try indicate that only when the com- 
munity college is free will it meet the 
needs of youth of the area. 

The easiest, cheapest, and often the 
best means of accomplishing this ideal 
of a tuition-free Community College is 
to incorporate it as part of the public 
school system, simply as an extension 
of the present secondary schools. This 
close articulation of the community 
college with the present secondary 
school is the only economical method of 
procedure until the community college 
has a full time student body of 750 to 
1,000 students. Then it can stand alone 
economically, although problems of 
administration, instruction, pupil flow 
may even then influence it to remain 
close to the remainder of the secondary 
school. 

The incorporation of the community 
college into the remainder of the pub- 
lic school system simplifies the whole 
administrative program on the State 
and local level—appropriations, teach- 
ing units, teacher certification, local 
administrative control can all be modi- 
fied as needed but all can follow the 
pattern set up for the public secondary 
schools of today. 

A study of successful community col- 
leges indicates that the minimum 
economical enrolment of full time stu- 
dents for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades is a total of 200 students—pro- 
viding that the community college is 
closely articulated with the remainder 
of the school system. This community 
college population can be expected 
from a high school population in four 
grades of 800-1,000 pupils after the 
community college has had time to be- 
come established, if tuition is free and 
the courses of study meet the needs of 
the youth of the area. 


(See Community College, page 328) 
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Education in Burma 


ANGUS DOUPLE 


Associate Professor of Art 
State Teachers College 
California 


ICH was the experience which my 
family and I had during the 1954- 

55 academic year. Under the U. S. 
Government Fulbright Program, I 
taught arts and crafts at the State 
Training College for Teachers, Manda- 
lay, Burma, and Mrs. Douple taught 
home economics at the same institu- 
tion. Our eleven-year-old son was a 
student in the Training School of the 
college, and our four-year-old shared 
experiences with the Burmese children 
of his own age. 

In Burma one can find the essence 
of Asia untouched by the western in- 
fluences that have engulfed the uni- 
verse. The Burmese seem to possess a 
spectacular horoscope for their life is 
one of leisure, festivity, and enlighten- 
ment. Our year there brought us 
knowledge of the history of this coun- 
try, its people, and its educational sys- 
tem. 

The Union of Burma has a total 
area of 260,000 square miles. It lies to 
the north of the Bay of Bengal and is 
wedged in between India and Pakistan 
on the west, China, Indo-China, and 
Thailand on the east, and Tibet on the 
north. Mountain ranges run in a gen- 
eral north and south direction and 
form a natural barrier to all of its 
neighbors. Through the center of the 
country run great rivers, the Irrawaddy 
and its tributaries. These rivers are 





t 
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the main means of transportation for 
the rice and teak exports which furnish 
a rich revenue for the country. 


The Three Seasons 


Burma is divided into two main di- 
visions: Lower Burma with the sea port 
city of Rangoon, the capital of all of 
Burma; Upper Burma with Mandalay 
as the hub of extreme rugged and 
primitive country. The entire country 
is in the tropics, with a very hot cli- 
mate. There are three seasons: the 
rainy season from June to October; the 
cool season from October to February; 
and the hot season from March to 
June. Mandalay is the center of the 
hot, dry area with temperatures around 
100 degrees most of the time and a 
total of 35 inches of rain during the 
rainy season. 

The country is a union of races and 
sub-races, each with his own language 
and customs. The major groups are 
Burmans, Shans, Chins, Kachins, 
Karennis, Mons, and Arakanese. The 
population is about 20 million people, 
although a complete census has never 
been taken. The people are predomi- 
nately Buddhists with scattered Ani- 
mists, Hindus, Moslems, and Chris- 
tians. A Buddhist Pagoda dominates 
almost every scene. In the ancient city 
of Pagan, which dates from the Tenth 
to the Twelfth Century, within an area 


These Kachin boys and girl are on their way to a village school in rural This is a typical village school, Kyaung. There is no rain for seven 
Burma near the Chinese border. They are wearing the traditional longyi. 


of sixteen square miles there are ruins 
of over four million religious shrines. 
In the City of Mandalay there are 
over 5,000 of them. ‘ 

The chief industry is agriculture and 
rice is the chief crop. Vegetables, fruits, 
maize, cotton, ground nuts, sugar, 
wheat, and tobacco are grown. The 
Burmese are the best fed people of 
Asia. There is plenty of food for the 
underpopulated country. Rich deposits 
of lead, silver, tin, and iron are found, 
and the rubies and sapphires are the 
finest in the world. There is plenty of 
teak timber for export. 

The history of Burma dates back 
nearly two thousand years’ with 
periods of great progress under many 
kings. The last of the kings reigned in 
Mandalay as late as 1885 when the 
British began to unite the country into 
a single rule. For a short period the 
country was under Indian rule and 
early in the last war the Japanese in- 
vaded the area, controlled it for two 
years, and were driven out by the 
British and American troops. On 
January 4, 1948, Burma became an 
Independent Sovereign Republic. Edu- 
cation is under the direction of the 
Minister of Education. 


A High Literate Rate 


In the above paragraphs, in brief 
outline, are some of the general facts 
about Burma. These geographical fea- 
tures, its history, its religious and cul- 
tural background, and the economic 
resources influence the establishment 
of a suitable system of education for 
its people. 

All males are taught to read and 
write in the monastery schools. Every 
village has its monastery. Thus the 
country has a high literate rate. With 


months, therefore, many schools meet out-of-doors. 
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A Kachin student at the State Training 
College for Teachers, Mandalay, Burma. 


the British occupation came the Eng- 
lish system of education, and though 
it did not suit the great mass of the 
people, it became the avenue for en- 
trance into and promotion in the civil 
service and in industrial establishments. 

Before 1948 there were three types 
of schools: Vernacular schools, Anglo- 
vernacular schools, and English schools. 
These were divided into two main 
groups: Government schools, for which 
the government provided funds, and 
Aided schools. The latter were estab- 
lished by private individuals as private 
schools. The Christian mission schools 
were one type of private schools. The 
private schools have had a tremendous 
effect on their educational program be- 
cause their schools were better equip- 
ped and had better trained teachers 
than the government schools. 

In recent years, however, the reverse 
is true. New school buildings and more 
government support with improved 
standards have aided in developing a 
free public school program for all 
young people. This is particularly true 
in the cities and large villages. The 
remote rural areas have made little 
progress in this direction. 

In 1950 there was one teacher train- 
ing college. Now there are five distrib- 
uted through the country. Although 
the facilities do not meet the needs of 
the people, and the faculty required to 
train teachers is inadequate, the prog- 
ress being made is outstanding. 

The Burmese leaders in education 
believe education has to do with hu- 
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man beings from childhood through- 
out life. They think in terms of regular 
and special schools for mass education. 
Their curriculum not only includes 
reading, writing, and arithmetic but 
also provides for art, music, home 
economics, health, agriculture, techni- 
cal and vocational education. Burmese 
children are earnest and industrious, 
polite and respectful, and genuinely 
interested in their schools. They are 
the very strength of Burma, and the 
government is doing its utmost to de- 
velop the educational program that 
will guide her destiny. 

Instruction in the grades is divided 
into standards. Standards I to IV are 
the Primary School; Standards V to 
VII are the Middle School; and Stan- 
dards VIII to X are the High School. 
In the urban areas are a few kinder- 
gartens admitting pre-school children. 
In Mandalay there was a well organ- 
ized kindergarten in an attractive set- 
ting of tropical plants. There was 
adequate work space, a playground, 
and a fine zoo with several animals, 
chickens, and fish. 

Primary education admits children 
from six years of age to eleven years. 
It is not compulsory mainly because 
there are inadequate facilities and un- 
trained personnel. There are many 
private schools in the urban areas. In 
the rural areas the single teacher, 
multiple class schools predominate, and 
the monastic schools continue to func- 
tion with government aid. The cur- 
riculum includes Burmese, elementary 
mathematics, geography, history and 
civics, and general science. Usually in 
the first year the local dialect is used 
and Burmese begins in the second year. 

The middle school admits students 
who have completed primary educa- 
tion. The program corresponds to the 
primary program with English taught 
from the fifth standard. Art, music, 
crafts, and home economics are taught 
in the upper standards. 

The high school has a program of 
five hours daily with about three hours 
a week allotted to each subject. Re- 
ligion is a required subject in the 
high school and vocational courses are 
offered in the large urban areas. There 
is considerable debate among govern- 
ment officials at the moment how much 
English should be taught. The Burmese 
high schools are very similar to those 
in the United States. Many of the 
teachers have a_ well-trained back- 
ground. 





This photo was taken at the formal opening 
of an educational conference in Rangoon, 
Burma, December 26, 1954. The Honorable U 
Than Aung, Minister of Education for the 
Union of Burma, his wife and U Ba, Director 
of Teacher Education for the Union of Burma, 
are in the front row. In the second row are 
the heads of the State Training Colleges for 
Teachers, U Ba Kyaw, Mandalay, and U Ba Pe, 
Kanbe. The striped longyis the men are wear- 
ing is the formal dress worn by all the faculty 
and students of education on special occasions. 


Teacher Training 


The teacher training program re- 
quires one year training for primary 
teachers and two years training for 
middle school teachers. High school 
teachers are trained at the University 
of Rangoon, although the area train- 
ing colleges for teachers will soon be 
qualified to carry on the responsibility. 
The Education Department at the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon offers the bache- 
lor’s and master’s degree in education 
for those who qualify. 

In 1953 an intensive emergency 
teacher training program was inaugu- 
rated at the state training colleges for 
teachers. Those who qualify for ad- 
mittance return to their villages to 
teach after a two months course. They 
are issued emergency certificates and 
are expected to return for another 
year of training within a two year 
period. 

Students entering the teacher train- 
ing program are paid a subsistence by 
the government sufficient to cover the 
costs of living in a hostel at the rate 
of 60 kyat per month (about twelve 
U. S. dollars). They have three meals 
a day with coffee, tea, and rice curries 
as their diet. They do not use milk 


(See Burma, page 329) 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





The President Reports 


As Pennsylvania educators, as pro- 
fessional people, we have experienced 
a feeling of pride at the privilege of 
belonging to our professional organ- 
ization, the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. That pride stems 
from the realization that the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association is a 
voluntary and democratic organization 
of teachers. That pride also stems 
from the impressive fact that 62,000 of 
the State’s 70,000 teachers have vol- 
untarily joined this organization. That 
pride also comes from the knowledge 
that for more than a century the PSEA 
has meant the teachers of our great 
State working together—yes—for the 
welfare of teachers and children but 
for the growth and status of this most 
important profession. 

Within the past weeks has arisen a 
threat of those who would destroy the 
great free professional organizations. 
A clear lesson in history of education 
points out that education remains free 
only where there is a free, untram- 
meled, voluntary association of teach- 
ers whose one concern, whose one mas- 
ter, is all of the people and the wel- 
fare of their children. 

To that end, the following letter has 
been sent to the president of each Lo- 
cal Branch: 

“We, like you, are aware of the ef- 
forts that will be concentrated to have 
teachers become affiliated with the 
Teachers Union which is an affiliate of 
AFL and CIO. Your membership in 
your local professional associations, 
the PSEA, and I hope the NEA has 
contributed greatly to the strength of 
our Association and our achievements 
during the years. 

“It is our firm belief that teachers 
should control their own destinies and 
should not be subject in decisions or 
policies by any but their own organ- 
ization in which they control com- 
pletely the policies and program. 

“We welcome the support of all 
groups, but we do not agree that mem- 
bership in organizations outside our 
professional organization should be 
the price of such support. 
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“T have chosen as my slogan for this 
year—‘Unity, loyalty, and profession- 
alism as valid objectives worthy of 
your and my most strenuous efforts.’ 
To the fulfillment of this slogan I in- 
vite you to join with me and remain 
loyal to our professional associations 
which have achieved so much for us 
through recent years and hold promise 
of even greater achievement in the 
years ahead if we but remain united 
and loyal and vigorous. 

“May I request, too, that you carry 
this message to any of your friends or 
acquaintances who are not now mem- 
bers of our professional associations.” 

It is my conviction that we have 
within our profession the competence 
and the courage to meet this challenge. 

—Lucy A. VALERO, President, 
PSEA, California 


Conservation Scholarships 
for Teachers 


Two sessions of the Conservation 
Education Laboratory for Teachers 
will be held at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity this summer—July 2 to July 21 
and July 23 to August 11. A number 
of partial scholarships provided by var- 
ious cooperating organizations are 
available for teachers. 

Individuals attending the laboratory 
will gain valuable concepts not only of 
conservation but also of living plants 
and animals and their interrelation- 
ships. There will be opportunities to 
learn of the vast amounts of resource 
materials which are available. 

Because of the great variety of the 
program and extensive field trips— 
some 500 miles traveled by private 
bus—the students develop a better un- 
derstanding of Pennsylvania and _ its 
natural resources. 

The course is open to men and 
women teachers in both elementary and 
secondary schools. Three credits may 
be earned toward either an undergrad- 
uate or graduate degree. 

The deadline for applications for the 
scholarships has been set as May 1. 
Persons wishing information on these 
scholarships may write T, R. Porter, 
Room 311, Burrowes Building, The 


Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park. 


Work-Income Ceiling Raised 


Retired teachers will benefit from 
Public Law 398 (84th Congress) 
signed by President Eisenhower on 
January 28. With support of NEA, the 
new law was introduced as a bill by 
Representative Noah M. Mason (R- 
Ill.) to bring section 37 of the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code into conform- 
ity with retirement-income exemp- 
tions provided for social-security re- 
cipients. 

The new law raises the work-income 
ceiling from $900 to $1200 for per- 
sons claiming the exemption and makes 
the ceiling apply to persons between 
age 65 and 72 (instead of 75). These 
changes apply only to retirement in- 
come earned after December 31, 1955. 





» FINIS E. ENGLEMAN, state commissioner 
of education in Connecticut, has been appoint- 
ed executive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Doctor Engle- 
man will assume his new duties in September. 
He succeeds Worth McClure, whose retirement 
was announced several months ago. 





The dignified old lady watched with 
revulsion as the television comedian 
made his way through a slapstick rou- 
tine of very questionable taste. Finally 
she snapped the program off. 

“I’m afraid,” she announced haught- 
ily, “that that channel is woefully in 
need of dredging.” 

—Mississipp1 EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE 
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HONORING LUCY VALERO 

The 1956 President of the PSEA was honored at a banquet at the State Teachers College, 
California, February 4. Some of the educators who appeared on the program are shown 
above. Front rov—Dan V. Skala, Past President, PSEA; President Lucy Valero; A. Clair 


Moser, 


Assistant Executive Secretary, PSEA; C. Herman Grose, president, State Teachers 


College, California. Second row—Robert J. Haberlen, president, Western Convention Dis- 
trict; Tyyne Hanninen, first vice president, Western Convention District; Mrs. Ada Kuhns, 
second vice president, Western Convention District, and William H. First, supervising prin- 


cipal of California community schools. 


Three hundred teachers, adminis- 
trators, and friends attended a banquet 
in honor of Lucy Valero given by the 
Western Convention District of the 
State Association on February 4. Fred 
Bryan, president of the alumni asso- 
ciation of the State Teachers College, 
California, served as toastmaster, and 
the invocation was offered by Tyyne 
Hanninen. Mr. Haberlen, president of 
the Western Convention District, intro- 
duced A. C. Moser, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of PSEA, who brought 
greetings from the Association and 
from Acting Superintendent Ralph C. 
Swan of the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Others introduced were C. Herman 
Grose, president of the college; Wil- 
liam First, supervising principal, Cali- 
fornia community schools; Merrell 
Holman, teacher at Noss school where 
Miss Valero is a fifth grade teacher; 
Patricia Belvis, a student teacher; Dan 
Skala, and A. N. Addleman, member 
of the PSEA Executive Council. 

The program was patterned after 
the popular TV shows, “I Love Lucy” 
and “This Is Your Life.” 

Guests introduced in the “This Is 
Your Life” part included Miss Valero’s 
mother, her sister, and some nieces 
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and nephews; Myrtle Beal, her high 
school teacher; M. F. Gerheim, her 
high school principal at Slickville; her 
first supervising principal, James Metz- 
gar, and some of her former students. 

Mr. Haberlen, in behalf of the West- 
ern Convention District, presented the 
honor guest with a set of matching 
luggage. Group singing was led by 
William Dovenspike, assistant profes- 
sor of music at the college. 


Saint Clair Testimonial 
for Three 


The Saint Clair Teachers’ Associa- 
tion annual dinner on May 19 was a 
testimonial for three members of the 
faculty who retired at the close of the 
last school year. Teachers honored 
were Katherine Beck, Bessie Eagan, 
and Anna Lundy. 

Francis Welker, president of the or- 
ganization, welcomed the guests. A 
turkey dinner was served in the Necho 
Allen Hotel of Pottsville. Esther Botzer 
offered grace, and John Reese was 
master of ceremonies. Mrs. Donald 
Bower rendered vocal solos. 

Superintendent C. R. Birch pre- 
sented money gifts from teachers of the 
district to the retiring teachers. 








Dear Miss North: 


Where will it all end! It seems to 
me that there are more demands on 
teacher time every semester. Teachers 
are exhausted. Everyone is complain- 
ing—Who is responsible for finding 
the solution? 


Only a Teacher 


Dear Friend: 


When I finished reading your letter, 
some words from a popular song be- 
gan to go through my mind—“Some- 
thing’s got to give, something’s got to 
give, something’s got to give.” 

What or who has to give? That is 
the problem that we need to solve. 

We need to give attention to the 
needs of the pupils. Our curriculum 
has expanded, and in addition there is 
more history to learn, more science to 
explore, more literature to read. The 
school year and school day are all too 
short to accomplish the work. To take 
the students’ time for curriculum work 
and other forms of teacher in-service 
education by dismissing school early 
when the school year meets only the 
minimum standards, appears to be a 
questionable solution. 

We need to give attention to needs 
of teachers. They do need and want 
time to talk together and plan together. 
After a school day is not a time when 
teachers can plan well. To extend the 
day for the teacher nullifies much that 
we know about how people learn. 

We must give, I believe, our serious 
consideration to the lengthened school 
year with time planned for confer- 
ences, curriculum work, and other 
teacher activities. This consideration 
ought to be a joint responsibility. 

Without giving thought to all the 
facets of this problem of teacher load 
we will continue to go on building re- 
sentment, fatigue, and unrest—none 
of which are helpful in building a pro- 
fession. 

Whose responsibility is it? Shouldn’t 
it be the people who see the need for 
a change most clearly? 

This study could be a good project 
for an organized teacher group. 


Sincerely, 
Meg Hove 
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Action in the General Assembly 


The tempo in the General Assembly 
has increased. With the final adoption 
of a tax program during the week of 
March 5, both houses pushed toward 
adjournment, the tentative date for 
which has been set for the middle of 
April. 

The tax program finally adopted 
consisted of a 3 per cent sales tax with 
an estimated yield for the remainder 
of the biennium of $273.000,000. The 
other taxes included a 2 per cent tax 
on motel and hotel rooms, 1 per cent 
increase in the corporate net income 
levy from 5 per cent to 6 per cent and 
reassessment and acceleration of the 
capital stock tax. These combined tax 
items together with revised estimates 
of the expected yield of the corporate 
net income levy should give the State 
$423.000.000 in new revenues. 

With the increased tempo resulting 
from the passage of the tax program 
has come action on educational bills. 


Retirement 

It is with satisfaction that we report 
the following PSEA retirement bills 
passed the House with unanimous ap- 
proval: 

H. B. 503—Messrs. Polen and Mc- 
Cann—This would permit a person who 
had 25 or more years of service, or 
who had reached superannuation re- 
tirement age, to file an option with the 
Retirement Board, In the event the in- 
dividual died while still in service, the 
option would become effective as if he 
had retired the day before he died. In 
the event that an option had not been 
filed, the designated beneficiary would 
receive the payment provided under 
Option 1 C. 

H. B. 505—Messrs. McCann and 
Polen—This would change the defini- 
tion of “final salary” in the Retirement 
Act to the highest average annual 
salary earnable by a contributor as an 
employe during any five years of 
service preceding retirement. 

H. B. 563—Miss Leiby and Mr. 
Helm—tThis would permit a person to 
purchase credit in the Retirement Sys- 
tem for service as a teacher or instruc- 
tor in any branch of the military 
forces of the United States or for serv- 
ice as teacher or instructor for any 
agency or department of the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

H. B. 879—Messrs. Mihm and Frost 


—This includes any member of the 
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staff of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity in the definition of “employe” 
for the School Employes’ Retirement 
System. ° 

H. B. 880, 881, 882, 883—Messrs. 
Mihm and Frost—These will permit 
exchange of credit between the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System 
and the State Employes’ Retirement 
System. 

H. B. 890—Miss Leiby and Mrs. 
Markley—This would re-open the Re- 
tirement System on a permanent basis. 

H. B. 895—Mr. Gaffney and Mrs. 
Donahue—This would permit an an- 
nuitant of the 1/160 class who returns 
to school service to elect the 1/140 
class and to pay at the higher rates. 

H. B. 1130—Mr. Stank and Mrs. 
Varallo—This would permit a school 
employe to make payments in order to 
receive credit for school service not 
credited in the Retirement System. 
Such payments would have to be made 
prior to June 30, 1957. 

H. B. 1253—Messrs. Pursley, Swartz, 
and Murray—This would permit trans- 
fer from the 1/160 to the 1/140 class 
under certain conditions. 

H. B. 2055, 2056, 2057, and 2058— 
Messrs. Frost and Mihm—These bills 
authorize transfer of credit between 
State and School Employes’ Retirement 
Systems upon transfer of employment 
from one agency to the other. 

Upon passage by the House all of 
these bills were transmitted to the 
Senate and referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of which the 
Honorable LeRoy Chapman, Warren, 
is chairman. 


PSEA Salary Bill 
PSEA H. B. 583 was reported from 


the House Education Committee, Tues- 
day, March 20, with amendments. 
Amendments were added to the bill 
for the distribution of the $31,000,000, 
making it a permanent part of the 
salary schedule rather than a cost-of- 
living bonus. The formula is as follows: 
$200 payable between the enactment 
of the bill and July 1 
The above $200 continued plus an 
additional $100 for the school 
year 1956-57 
This means an additional $500 in 
the pocket for the school years 1955-56 
and 1956-57, namely, $200 this year 
and the same $200 plus an additional 
$100 over and above the mandated 


increment for the school year 1956-57. 

This amendment also provides tha! 
these amounts are payable to all pro. 
fessional and temporary professiona 
employes in excess of any other pay- 
ments including mandated increments 
to which they are entitled during these 
two years. Thereafter, the additional! 
amount, namely, $300 shall become a 
part of the permanent salary schedule. 

A change in the salary schedule as it 
was originally written in H. B. 583 
was made by the Committee. The mini- 
mums are increased to $3000, which is 
$600 above the present minimum of 
$2400. Our original bill called for 
maximums of $4600, $5000, and 
$5400. Under the amended bill the 
maximums will be $4400, $4800, and 
$5200. This difference in the maxi- 
mums is the equivalent of one incre- 
ment which was not approved. In like 
manner the schedule for administra- 
tors has been reduced by one incre- 
ment. 

The Committee added an amend- 
ment to the bill which concerns teach- 
ers for mentally and physically handi- 
capped children. This schedule has a 
minimum of $3200 and seven incre- 
ments of $200 for standard certificates; 
nine increments for college certificates, 
and eleven increments for Masters’ de- 
grees. It will be noted in each instance 
the minimums and maximums are $200 
above those for regular teachers. 

We regret to announce that deleted 
from the bill by the committee were 
the provisions for adjusted payment 
for vocational teachers who serve on a 
yearly basis and the schedule for di- 
rectors, coordinators, psychologists. 

For some reason the subsidy bill, 
H. B. 584, was not reported from com- 
mittee. It is expected that this bill will 
be reported from committee by the 
time this issue of the JOURNAL is in the 
hands of our readers. 

Additional Action on PSEA Bills 

Miuitary Leave—H. B. 1174—Mr. 
Banker and Mrs. Varallo—The bill 
amending the military leave act by 
providing for military leave of absence 
of public school employes who are 
called for military service at any time 
was signed by the Governor on March 
20. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE FAacuLties—S. 
B. 333—Messrs. Seyler and Kessler— 
This bill has been approved by both 
houses and is in the hands of the Gov- 
ernor. 


(See General Assembly, page 319) 
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Millersville Welcomes 
All PFTA’ers 


The eighth convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Future Teachers of America 
will be at State Teachers College, Mil- 
lersville, on April 20 and 21. Secre- 
tary-treasurer of PFTA and president 
of the Millersville Chapter, Ruth Stam- 
baugh, with the general chairman, An- 
nette Whitman, and the local chapter 
have made the plans for the convention 
with the approval of the executive com- 
mittee of PFTA. 

The convention will have the theme, 
“The Art of Teaching.” 

Registration will open at 12:00 noon 
on Friday, April 20. Presiding at the 
first general session will be the presi- 
dent of PFTA, Ronald DeNapoli of 
Pennsylvania Military College. The 
greetings will be given by D. L. Biem- 
esderfer, president of MSTC, while 
the keynote address will be given by 
Lucy A. Valero, President of the 
PSEA. At this session the officers for 
1956-57 will be nominated. 

Following a tea sponsored by the 
Campus Club, tours will be planned for 
the FTA’ers. 

The convention dinner will be serv- 
ed at 7:00 in the Dining Hall. Follow- 
ing a brief program, the day’s events 
will close with a dance in Brooks Hall. 

On Saturday, the future teachers 
will discuss in their workshop sessions 
such topics as the art of student teach- 
ing, molding the student into atypical 
education, modern education as an art, 
etc. The sponsors of the chapters and 
clubs will have a chance to meet and 
confer. 

Saturday’s luncheon will conclude 
the convention and will feature an ad- 
dress by Eugene P. Bertin, assistant 
executive secretary of PSEA, and the 
presentation of the newly elected offi- 
cers. 


Secondary Principals 
Regional Conference 


A regional conference sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals will be held at the State 
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Teachers College, Lock Haven, on 
April 13 and 14. 

Three topics will be studied at this 
conference: How can we improve our 
teaching of mathematics, grades 7 to 
12? What are good practices in the 
orientation of new teachers? How can 
we help the principal in the develop- 
ment and operation of a school cafe- 
teria? 


Andy Holt to Address 


Southeastern District 


The Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict will hold its general meeting Fri- 
day morning, April 13, during School- 
men’s Week at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The address will be by An- 
drew Holt of Tennessee, president of 
the NEA in 1949-50. 

Lucy A. Valero, President of PSEA, 
California, will bring greetings from 
the State Association, and William E. 
Arnold, general chairman, Schoolmen’s 
Week, from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The dates for Schoolmen’s Week are 
April 11 to 13. 


Mathematics Annual 
Convention 


The Pennsylvania Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics will hold its Annual 
Spring Convention in the Cathedral of 
Learning, University of Pittsburgh, on 
May 5, 1956. 

The executive committee will meet 
at 7:30, May 4, in Hotel Webster Hall. 

The program consists of two gener- 
al meetings and six section meetings. 
The forenoon general session will be 
called to order by the president, Lee 
E. Boyer, Millersville. Dean of the 
School of Education, Paul H. Masoner, 
will bring greetings from the Univer- 
sity. 

Speakers in the several section meet- 
ings include Helen Waterbury, Lock 
Haven, “That Ogre Arithmetic”; Lil- 
ian S. Packer, Philadelphia, “The For- 
gotten Level”; John C. Hoshauer, 
Edinboro, “Evolution in the Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic”; John R. Clark, 
Lahaska, “Better Thinking in Arith- 


metic”; George Dzurica, Nanticoke, 
“Motivation of High School Mathe- 
matics”; John A. Henderson, Ship- 
pensburg, “A Functional Approach to 
Percentage”; Irene J. Sauserman, Al- 
toona, “Teaching Aids for the Senior 
High School”; Robert E. Brong, Al- 
lentown, “Outcomes and Values of 
Summer Institutes”; Nelson Yeardley, 
Greenville, “The Historical Develop- 
ment of Logarithms to the base e”; 
Clyde E. Vogeley, Pittsburgh, “Ap- 
plied Mathematics as a Form of Ex- 
pression,” and George R. Anderson, 
Millersville, “Television in Pennsyl- 
vania’s Public Schools.” 

Luncheon will be served in the Fac- 
ulty Club. 

At the afternoon general session offi- 
cers for the coming two years will be 
nominated and elected. It will also be 
addressed by Ben H. Mount from the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation on 
the subject “Mathematics in Industry.” 


Notice to All State 
Latin Departments 


If interested in attending the State 
Junior Classical League Convention at 
Central Catholic High School, Al. 
toona, on Saturday, April 28, write at 
once for information to Sister Hilde- 
garde, 2008 Sixth Avenue, Altoona. All 
fees—for overnight stay, $1; registra- 
tion fee per student, $0.25; dinner at 
the Penn Alto Hotel, $1.75—must ac- 
company ‘your reservations to her. 

The National Latin Convention will 
be held on June 24-26 at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. Groups from the. 
State will meet in Pittsburgh on June 
23 and travel as a unit. You may 
write to John Dagnall, Greyhound Bus 
Lines, Pittsburgh, for information on 
transportation fees. For room and 
board reservations, write to Miss Veda 
McCray, 233 Yankee Road, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

Adeline E. Reeping, State Junior 
Classical League chairman of Latrobe 
High School, would like those who are 
going to inform her by May 15. 


A much married man was trying to 
chisel some free advice from a lawyer 
friend. “Isn’t there some way in which 
a man can avoid paying alimony?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes,” replied the lawyer. “Two. He 
can stay single or stay married.” 

—Mississipp1 EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE 
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Speakers’ Table, 1956 AASA Breakfast of Pennsylvanians 





Left to right—Calder B. Geedy, Lewistown; Mary B. McAndrew, Past President, Carbondale; 
Earle O. Liggitt, Munhall; Mrs. Cecil S$. Garey, Factoryville; Ralph C. Swan, Harrisburg; 
Edwin Flegal, Portage; Lucy A. Valero, California; Kermit M. Stover, Harrisburg; Mrs. Ralph 
C. Swan; John M. Hickey, Erie; G. Baker Thompson, Delaware County, and Mrs. Mary Valero. 


Educators Weigh School Issues 


At their 1956 convention in Atlantic 
City, the school administrators of the 
United States worked toward the 
answers to some of their many prob- 
lems for six days from February 18-23. 
At eight general sessions and in over 
150 discussion groups and _ clinics, 
members of the American Association 
of School Administrators weighed the 
issues and accepted with an open 
mind criticism of practices and sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

Paul J. Misner of Glencoe, Illinois, 
the president elect of AASA, warned 
the nation’s schoolmen that the lay 
citizen is going to have an increasingly 
bigger voice in the running of the pub- 
lic schools. “Whether we like it or not, 
lay citizens are going to have more to 
say about ‘what we teach’ and ‘how 
we teach it’ in the future than they 
have in the past.” He told his fellow 
administrators, “What is achieved 
during the next decade will depend 
greatly upon how well we, as teachers 
and administrators, learn to work ef- 
fectively with the public.” 

In today’s complicated school pic- 
ture, new problems and _ pressures 
sometimes make it hard for boards 
and superintendents to know who’s to 
do what. The Association gave the 
million dollar answer in its 1956 
yearbook, “School Board-Superintend- 
ent Relationships.” 

The yearbook suggests that the ideal 
superintendent should be: 

“A wise and sympathetic leader, 
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emotionally stable, and with courage 
to resist pressures and stand for issues 
that may be unpopular at the moment. 
He must have a liberal education, a 
knowledge of social trends, and a 
grasp of national and _ international 
problems. He should have a good edu- 
cational philosophy and understand 
the many recent trends and develop- 
ments in his field. He must even know 


<7. 





something about architecture—to deal 
with new building programs. 

“He must be an effective public 
speaker, and talk in language the man 
on the street—or at least the mother 
at a PTA meeting—can understand. He 
must be able to make decisions on a 
wide assortment of problems.” 

One columnist in his review of the 
convention commented: 

“Is this too much for any one man? 
Probably... . 

“The trouble is that with so much 
to be done, many superintendents de- 
vote all their time to administration. 
One of the leaders here called the 
superintendents the ‘Three B Boys’— 
their energies devoted to buildings, 
budgets, and buses. They spend so 
much time working out a new, school 
building program, worrying about 
their operating budgets, and getting 
buses for their pupils who live 1.3 
miles away and are entitled to free 
transportation, that the business of 
guiding a good school program goes 
by the board. 

“This need not be, of course. At the 
many sessions during this week a num- 
ber of superintendents showed that 
they could break away from routine. 
They had taken the lead in their own 
communities to develop better methods 
of instruction, to improve the profes- 


More Pennsylvanians 
Seated, left to right—Dorothy C. Waite, Mechanicsburg; Carl L. Graham, Mechanicsburg; 
Carl R. Koch, Mechanicsburg; Earl F. Groner, Stroudsburg; Leo R. Travis, McKeesport; Ray 
R. Rommeit, South Williamsport, and A. N. Addleman, Allegheny County. 


Standing—Charles S. Storer, Elizabeth-Forward 


Township, Allegheny County; Harry R. Faulk, 


Elizabeth-Forward Township; James Sterner, Monongahela; John S. Cartwright, Allentown; 
Charles F. Saylor, Jeannette; Walter H. Sauvain, Bucknell University, and 
Robert E. Beckman, Lewisburg 
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sional teaching staff, to give the com- 
munity a better school system. But 
some one must worry about waste- 
baskets, blackboards, and school dis- 


missal time.” 


The Issues 

Leading in controversy was the 
teaching of reading. At three meetings 
the educators tackled this question. 
They insist that pupils today read as 
well—if not better—than in previous 
years, while recognizing that some of 
the recent criticism is valid. They in- 
sist that the controversy will mean a 
further improvement in the teaching 
of reading. 

Another challenge was met in the 
consideration of current practices in 
promotion and report cards. Some edu- 
cators and parents think the 100 per 
cent promotion plan, whereby every 
child is advanced regardless of work 
done, needs serious re-evaluation. 
Others urged a return to a more tradi- 
tional report card system, in which the 
child and parent know what the grades 
are. 

The educators recognized that in the 
education of the gifted child they dealt 
with a subject of tremendous impor- 
tance. The charge was made that the 
talented student is often neglected. 
Schools are geared to the average or 
sometimes below average child. As a 
result some 200,000 gifted boys and 
girls never go to college, and the pro- 
fessions and industries lose needed 
personnel which they could have if 
these youth were trained to their full- 
est capacities. 

How to get more superior teachers 
is a continuing problem. The questions 
of higher salaries and of making 
teaching more attractive must be con- 
sidered, speakers insisted. Too, teacher 
preparation standards must be im- 
proved. 


The Kesolutions 

Only one of the seventeen resolutions 
created much controversy—segrega- 
tion. The resolution, as passed, called 
for calm and common sense in solving 
the integration policy. It suggested that 
if the Association took a more militant 
stand the cause of integration might 
lose rather than gain ground. 

The Federal aid issue caused some 
discussion. Two resolutions covered 
this problem. The educators urged that 
local, state, and national governments 
share in financing effective programs 
of public education. On the question 
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of school building construction, the 
Association proposed Federal grants to 
all states to modernize and construct 
public school buildings. It voiced op- 
position to any anti-segregation amend- 
ment which would deny funds to states 
that did not comply with the. Supreme 
Court decision. 

Also the resolutions expressed again 
the desire for an independent U. S. 
Office of Education, favored the Ameri- 
can way of life, regarded education as 
a key to lasting peace, asked Congress 
to interpret education properly in 
foreign lands, both pledged support to 
and condemned mass media of com- 
munication, recognized the schools’ 
obligation to teach pupils the basic 
skills, and pledged itself to keep seek- 
ing deep spiritual insight for its mem- 
bers and their pupils. 


Pennsylvania at AASA 


The largest number of Pennsyl- 
vanians in the history of AASA con- 
ventions ate breakfast together on 
February 21. Edwin Flegal, president 
of PSEA’s Department of Administra- 
tion, was toastmaster and introduced 
Lucy A. Valero, President, who 
brought greetings. Also at the head 
table were Mrs. Camilla Garey, president 
of the Pennsylvania Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and Superintendent 
John M. Hickey, Erie, as a representa- 
tive of Andrew J. Nowak, president of 
the Pennsylvania School Directors As- 
sociation. The speaker at this Pennsy]- 
vania get-together was Ralph C. Swan, 
Acting Superintendent, whose frank 
discussion of the educational situation 
in Pennsylvania, especially as indicated 
in the present legislative session, was 
given rapt attention. 

Participating in the many programs 
of the convention were these Pennsyl- 
vanians: 

Reverend V. Carney Hargroves, 
Philadelphia; Sara L. Aungst and Al- 
bertus L. Meyers, directors, Allentown 
High School Choir and Concert Band; 
G. Arthur Stetson, West Chester; Fred 
Waring and his Pennsylvanians; Earl 
A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh; Clifford 
Hooker, Pittsburgh; Emalyn R. Weiss, 
Berks County; Charles H. Boehm, 
Bucks County; Morton Botel, Bucks 
County; Medill Bair, Fallsington; Em- 
mett A. Betts, Haverford; John S. 
Cartwright, Allentown; Joseph S. Nei- 
dig, Quakertown; Margaret Neuber, 
University Park; Elizabeth Haas, Phila- 
delphia; Elmer A. Lissfelt, Willow 


Grove; H. Austin Snyder, Sayre; G. 
A. Eichler, Northampton; W. W. Eshel- 
man, Fort Washington; Alfred W. 
Beattie, Allegheny County; Maurice J. 
Thomas, Pittsburgh; Thomas E. Car- 
son, Allegheny County; G. Baker 
Thompson, Delaware County; William 
E. Brunton, Philadelphia; Mary Emma 
Lindenmuth, Lansdowne; Raymond H. 
Koch, Columbia; William E. Arnold, 
Philadelphia; Carl E. Whipple, War- 
ren; Gertrude A. Golden, Philadelphia; 
Dalibor W. Kralovec, Philadelphia; 
John C. Albohm, York; Emerson 
Greenaway, Philadelphia. 


General Assembly, from page 316 


DPI Satartes—H. B. 1220—Mrs. 
Varallo and Mr. Wescott—This bill 
providing new salary schedules for 
members of the Department of Public 
Instruction was reported from the 
House Education Committee on Tues- 
day, March 20. On Wednesday, March 
21, it was referred to the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

ScHOOL - Burtpincs—S. B. 215— 
Messrs. Wagner and Dent—This bill, 
which increases the funds available 
from Authorities for school building 
purposes and modifies in certain in- 
stances the standard for reimburse- 
ment, was approved by the Governor, 
March 22. 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN—H. B. 1641 
—Mrs. Monroe, Mr. Sherman and Mrs. 
Reibman—The provisions of this bill 
will mandate the organization of special 
classes for handicapped children. Ap- 
proved by both houses and in the 
hands of the Governor. 


Payments to School Districts 


Ralph C. Swan, Acting Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, has an- 
nounced that third class school districts 
have received payment of the first of 
their two semi-annual payments. Checks 
to the 338 school districts for an 
amount totalling approximately $33- 
000,000 have been mailed. This pay- 
ment to third class school districts. 
corresponds to the payment of approxi- 
mately $43,000,000 made to fourth 
class districts early in February. 

Payments to the two first class dis- 
tricts and 24 second class school dis- 
tricts had not been made when the 
JOURNAL went to press. This amount is 
approximately $19,000,000 and it was 
expected that these payments would 
be made to the districts before the end 
of March. 
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Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During May 
1. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee. Give priority to these: 

a. Delegates’ Reservation— 
NEA Convention 
b. President-elect’s registra- 
tion, Local Branch Work- 
shop 
c. Report results of election 
of new officers to PSEA 
Headquarters 
2. Complete duplicate forms of 
Local Branch Annual Report 
Form, retain one copy for 
your Local Branch file, and 
return other copy to PSEA 
Headquarters as directed 
3. Provide an opportunity for all 
committees to submit final 
reports at the last business 
meeting of the Local Branch. 
Publish in summary form to 
entire membership 
4. Appoint Committees: 
a. To welcome the 
teachers next fall 
b. To plan for American 
Education Week, Novem- 
ber 11-17 
c. Have committee chair- 
men make tentative plans 
and choice of personnel 
5. Summer and fall calendar— 
officers, delegates, interest- 
ed members 
NEA Convention 
August, PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders Workshop 
October, Classroom Teachers 
Conference 
Fall Local Leaders Confer- 
ences 


new 











Camping, from page 307 


wanted, how much they needed and 
what it would cost, and what cooking 
utensils were necessary to prepare their 
meals. 

With the approval of the menus, the 
budget could be drawn up. The cost of 
food was listed; there was the wood, 
cabins, and such items as paper plates, 
napkins, and kleenex. How much would 
it cost the whole class? How much per 
child? Arithmetic had meaning for the 
first time for some of the children. 
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Lessons Learned 


Letters had to be written. There 
were business letters, friendly letters, 
and invitations. They wrote to Hope- 
well Village, French Creek, the school 
district for bus reservations. They 
wrote to their parents to tell how much 
it would cost and what they would 
have to take along. Lecturers were con- 
tacted. Guests were invited. Stories 
were written for newspaper release. 
New words were encountered. This 
whole experiment could be a success 
just from the language arts area alone. 

But this wasn’t all; the children 
planned their own _ entertainment. 
Listen some day to a group of children 
singing around a camp fire. Their 
voices are full of joy and gladness. The 
world is a wonderful place and they 
let you know about it as they sing. 
Here is an American heritage, “Old 
Folks at Home,” “Dinah,” “Good Night 
Ladies,” “Dixie,” all these and more. 
When these children have forgotten 
some of the more popular songs of 
today, they will remember those songs 
they sang on their first night away from 
home at camp with their friends. 

Creativity doesn’t stop with music. 
There is also art and poetry. What can 
be more poetic than a cabin the little 
girls called “Lilac Castle” or a den a 
group of boys named “Cootie Hollow”? 
Sketching and painting all have their 
place on such a trip as well as in the 
planning and talking after you return. 

Is there any area of the curriculum 
that is not included in such an experi- 
ence? Could school be more life like? 
Each child had something that he or 
she could do. We find from our ex- 
perience during four years of school 
camping that these children learn 
things and are able to do things they 
have never tried before. I have been 
amazed at the stories that they write 
as in paragraph after paragraph they 
tell how much they enjoyed the trip. 

The experiment was a success, even 
the first year—you could read it in the 
children’s eyes, you could hear it in 
their voices. They hated to leave camp, 
but once on the way they were anxious 
to get home so they could tell their 
families about their experiences. 

Since that first year, our camp pro- 
gram has expanded from three to four 
days. We now take all sixth graders. 
Our staff has increased from four mem- 
bers to eight and a nurse is now in- 
cluded. Nature study has become a part 


of the planned study program. Fishing 
is another activity that the children re- 
quested. 


The Cost 


What does it cost for one child to 
spend four days on a camping trip? 
Overlook School’s experience was that 
for a group including 38 children the 
total cost was $136.80; or a cost per 
child of $3.60. The $136.80 was 
broken down as follows: $98.52, food; 
$5.50, wood; $21.50, cabins; $11.28, 
group equipment. 

Many of the benefits for the chil- 
dren were only discovered after one or 
two years of camping. The children 
learned to know more about their 
teacher, their classmates, and them- 
selves. They learned the real meaning 
of cooperation and the meaning of 
interdependence in modern society. 
They could see reason for planning. 
Many of the children were able to 
budget their time better after such an 
experience. Many of them benefited 
because they were away from home 
for the first time—away from the fam- 
ily but with friends. 

Never before had these children 
been away from modern conveniences; 
just push a button and you have light. 
Camp was very different as there was 
no electricity, the water was cold, and 
TV was non-existent. There were no 
corner stores for an ice cream cone; 
you had to eat at meal time. 


Chance for Success 
We found that each child had a 


chance for success while at camp. The 
competition that exists between chil- 
dren was a different type; the chil- 
dren saw each other as different peo- 
ple. Just because one child could read 
well didn’t guarantee he could chop 
wood. Children who were timid in 
front of the classroom did not mind 
doing something around the camp fire. 
Too, the cabin leaders found what it 
meant tactfully to get their group to 
follow their rules. 

Since that first year of careful plan- 
ning and high hopes for a successful 
experiment, time has done many things 
to develop the school camping pro- 
gram into a rich educational experi- 
ence. I personally get very excited 
each spring as camping plans get under 
way, and I am thoroughly convinced 
that here is one educational method 
which gives the child a real experience 
in living. 
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up-to-date from Pell to Pele 


explained for young people the AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


Not only in national and international politics from 
poll to poll, but in all subjects from pole to pole, 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia maintains the 
most rigorous revision program ever attempted by 
any encyclopedia. In the current editions you will 
find up-to-date, authoritative information on such 
diverse subjects as Baseball, Salk Vaccine, Atomic 
Submarines .. . and, reaching literally from pole to 
pole, stimulating new articles on the international 
political and military importance of Arctic and Ant- 
arctic exploration. 

This program of continual up-dating of all in- 
formation extends to the many features which illu- 
minate The American Peoples Encyclopedia. The 
full color maps in the 190 page world atlas section 
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SPENCER PRESS, INC, 


A publishing affiliate of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


School and Library Division 


N. H. Gilbert, Director 


show the most recent changes in national boundaries 

the maps in the exclusive 64 page historical 
maps section contain the current military and polit- 
ical events. And, speaking of politics, in the histori- 
cal maps section are two pages of maps showing re- 
sults of important presidential elections from 1800 
to the present time.* 

This emphasis on comprehensive “up-to-dateness” 
is just one more reason why so many teachers and 
librarians whose students have access to American 
Peoples, as well as other encyclopedias, report that 
they go first to The American Peoples Encyclopedia. 
*Free while they last! 5000 Years of History ... a 32 page excerpt 
from the historical maps section of The American Peoples Encyclo- 


pedia. Offer to teachers and librarians only . . . and only one to a 
person, please. Write on your official stationery. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 


WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE 

JAMES E. ALLAIRE, B.S., Ph.M., 
1007 Emilie Street, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin (Former teacher Green Bay, 
and Staff Psychologist, Southern Wis- 
consin Colony and Training School, 
Union Grove) 





179 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES — 








Appointive State Committees 


(Announced by President Lucy A. Valero, 
February 25, 1956) 


Credentials 

T. O. McCracken, Mildred, term expires 
December 31, 1956 

Douglas A. Lehman, Aliquippa, term ex- 
pires December 31, 1957 

Andrew Petor, Chairman, Creighton, term 
expires December 31, 1958 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 

(Term expires December 31, 1956) 

Central—Don G. McGarey, University Park 

Midwestern—Mrs. Marcella Martin, Tionesta 

Northeastern—W. Albert Murphy, Scranton 

(Term expires December 31, 1957) 

Western—Helen M. Brennan, Pittsburgh 

Northwestern—Tom R. Knorr, Meadville 

Southern—Foster G. Ulrich, Lebanon County 

‘Term expires December 31, 1958) 

Eastern—George A. Eichler, Chairman, 
Northampton 

Southeastern—Mrs. Edna W. Griffin, Phila- 
delphia 

(Term expires December 31, 1959) 

Central-Western—William Buchanan, Indiana 

Southeastern—Grace I. Kauffman, Norris- 
town 

Western—Wayne Mong, Pittsburgh 

Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh, appointed by 
the President to represent the State School 
Directors Association 

Pres., Lucy A. Valero, ex officio, California 


Local Branch 

(Term expires December 31, 1956) 
Eastern—Mary J. O’Donnell, Jim Thorpe 
Midwestern—Betty I. Brown, New Castle 


Southeastern—Mrs. Clara F. Lake, New 
Britain 

Southern—Harry K. Gerlach, Chairman, 
Quarryville 


Western—Mrs. Pearle M. Ache, Uniontown 

(Term expires December 31, 1957) 

Central—Anne G. Eifler, Altoona 

Central-Western—John M. Urban, 
dale 

Northeastern—Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, Ber- 
wick 

Northwestern—Mrs. Jessie Skala, Lawrence 
Park, Erie 

Southeastern—L. W. Perkins, Narberth 

Western—William H. Lee, Coraopolis 


Beaver- 


Nominations and Elections 

J. Paul Burkhart, Cumberland County 
James D. Curran, Carbondale 

Elizabeth Greger, Chairman, Philadelphia 
G. K. Hetherington, Bentleyville 

E. Vernece Saeger, Sharon 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions 


Central—D. Raymond Sollenberger, Wil- 
liamsburg 
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Central-Western—Thelma Morse, Bedford 
Eastern—Cordelia L. Pharo, Easton 
Midwestern—George Lewis, Clarion 
Northeastern—Eugene L. Hammer, Wilkes- 
Barre 
Northwestern—Kenneth D. Frantz, 
man, Erie County 
Southeastern—J. Allen Minnich, College- 
ville; George R. Cressman, West Chester 
Southern—Ralph Heiges, Shippensburg 
Western—Mrs. Gladys P. Cannon, Wilkins- 
burg; Samuel W. Jacobs, Greensburg 


Chair- 


Professional Planning 

Central—Charles M. Long, Chairman, Uni- 
versity Park 

Central-Western—George W. Hoffman, Sipes- 
ville 

Eastern—Luther G. Frick, Allentown 

Midwestern—Edward Schaffer, Beaver 

Northeastern—Kenneth Roberts, Blooms- 
burg 

Northwestern—William C. Frye, Jr., Mead- 
ville 

Southeastern—Blanche Foster, Philadelphia; 
Gertrude Devon, Moylan 

Southern—J. Kenneth Gabler, Chambersburg 

Western—Mrs. Carolyn D. Leffler, Pitcairn; 
Wenroy C. Smith, Saltsburg 


Public Relations 

Central—Dorothy E. Harpster, State College 

Central-Western—Harry Henly, Berlin 

Eastern—Thomas W. Watkins, Coopersburg 

Midwestern—John Gaus, Transfer 

Northeastern—Norman W. Morgan, Scran- 
ton 

Northwestern—Kathryn Barber, Erie 

Southeastern—Merrill C. Young, Bridge- 
port; Mrs. Johanna K. Havlick, Kennett 
Square 

Southern—Raymond Dunlap, Lancaster 

Western—Mrs. Ada Kuhns, Perryopolis; 
Jane P. Walker, Chairman, Clairton 


Retirement Problems 
(Term expires December 31, 1956) 
Central—Joseph N. Maddocks, Altoona 
Midwestern—Kenneth Reeher, Sharon 
Northeastern—William Zeiss, Clarks Summit 
Northwestern—Russell R. Buckham, Oil City 
Southeastern—Warren Ringler, Yardley 
Western—Mrs. Elizabeth Beadling, 
Township, Allegheny County 
(Term expires December 31, 1957) 
Central-Western—Richard Moffitt, Chairman, 
Armstrong County 


Penn 


Eastern—Robert <A. Rosenkrance, West 
Reading 

Southeastern—William A. Doane, Philadel- 
phia 


Southern—Harry E. Seyler, York 
Western—Mrs. Helen M. Beatty, Charleroi 


Teacher Education and 

Professional Standards 

(Term expires December 31, 1956) 

Central—Henry J. Stoudt, Petersburg 

Central-Western—Clara E. Cockerille, Chair- 
man, Armstrong County 


Midwestern—William Cornell, Slippery Rock 
Southeastern—Sarah Zimmerman,  Haver- 
town; Leslie. W. Kindred, Philadelphia 
Western—Mrs. Marjorie Bartrem, Pitis- 
burgh; Tyyne Hanninen, Monessen 
(Term expires December 31, 1957) 
Eastern—Francis J. Dolan, Coaldale 
Northeastern—Joseph T. Yurkewitch, Sus- 
quehanna 
Northwestern—Thomas Miller, Edinboro 
Southeastern—Malcolm Derk, Philadelphia 
Southern—A. G. Breidenstine, Millersville 
Western—Mrs. Ruth Ripper, Brackenridge 
Department of Public Instruction—Carl E. 
Seifert, Advisory, Harrisburg 


Executive Council 

The 1956 Executive Council met at 

Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
February 25, at 9:30 a.m., with Presi- 
dent Lucy A. Valero presiding. 
Roti Catt—Present were: A. N. Ad- 
dleman, Merle A. Beam, Mrs. Bertha 
P. Boyd, James W. Cable, Anne G. 
Kifler, W. W. Eshelman, Edwin Flegal, 
H. E. Gayman, David C. Guhl, Robert 
J. Haberlen, John C. Hoshauer, Mrs. 
Ada S. Kessler, M. Louise Lowe, Edna 
L. Mest, Dan V. Skala, Frank E. Sup- 
plee, Ralph C. Swan, Mrs. Kathryn 
W. Tyson, Lucy A. Valero, T. Stuart 
Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham and Irwin W. 
Stunkard. 

G. Baker Thompson, NEA State Di- 

rector, Kermit M. Stover, chairman, 
Legislative Committee, Lewis F. Adler, 
PSEA Attorney, and members of Head- 
quarters Staff met with the Council. 
MinutEs—On motion of Mr. Haber- 
len, seconded by Mr. Cable, the 
minutes of the January 21 meeting 
were approved. 
PRESIDENT’S REPORT—Miss Valero told 
of the meetings in which she had par- 
ticipated and Mr. Skala reported on 
meetings he had attended and particu- 
larly on the Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Certification. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—On motion of Doctor Eshelman, 
seconded by Mr. Williams, the financial 
report for the month of January was 
approved. 

STATE CoNVENTION—The Council dis- 
cussed general plans and speakers for 
the State Convention. 
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LyecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler called at- 
tention to his report of activities for 
the period January 13 to February 13. 


LecISLATION—Mr. Stover, chairman, 
PSEA Committee on Legislation, re- 
ported on the legislative program and 
proposed a resolution by the Council 
to members of the General Assembly. 

On motion of Doctor Addleman, 
seconded by Doctor Eshelman, the fol- 
lowing resolution was approved and 
mailed: 


Be it resolved, that the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association notes with 
great satisfaction that the House of 
Representatives approved the tax pro- 
gram originally recommended by the 
Bipartisan Committee. We commend 
the House of Representatives for this 
action. 

It is our hope that the passage of 
this program, supported by votes from 
both parties, will receive similar and 
favorable support in the Senate. 

We wish to point out that further 
delay in a solution of the tax program 
can have but one result, namely, 
further deterioration of all vital state 
services particularly the finances of our 
school districts and continued uncer- 
tainty among teachers as to when they 
will be paid. 

The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, representing sixty-two 
thousand members, therefore, urges 
speedy and favorable action on the 
tax proposals recently transmitted 
from the House. We believe the enact- 
ment of the bipartisan tax program 





ANNOUNCING THE 


46° 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents are offered a wide selection 
of graduate and undergraduate courses 
in the Summer Sessions for 1956. 
Whether you require training for certi- 
fication or are a candidate for a degree, 
courses are ideally suited to your needs. 
Pre-Session 
Sessions June 11 to June 29 
Regular Session 
Sessions July 2 to August 10 
Post-Session 
Sessions August 13 to August 31 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin 
which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
ing the 1956 Summer Sessions. Address: 
Office of the Registrar, Broad St. and 
Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22, Pa. 
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will be a credit to Republicans and | 


Democrats alike. We can see no ad- 
vantage to further controversy on this 
issue. 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to members of 
the House and Senate and the news 
agencies of the Commonwealth. 

The Executive Secretary stated that 
the February 21 issue of Look Maga- 
zine, containing the article “The 
Truth About Teachers,” had been 
mailed to all members of the Senate 
and House. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Convention Districts—The President 
reported that the Presidents of Con- 
vention Districts met Friday evening 
and discussed problems of mutual in- 
terest. 


Assessment of $1 per member for Cen- 
tennial Convention—lIt was the recom- 
mendation of the Convention District 
Presidents that the $1 as authorized by 
the House of Delegates should be col- 
lected in connection with the member- 
ship fee. 

On motion of Doctor Addleman, 
seconded by Mr. Supplee, Council 
voted that this should be included as 
a separate item on the membership 
cards for 1956-57. 


Campaign for NEA Life Members— 
The Convention District Presidents 
suggested 5% of the PSEA member- 
ship as a quota for NEA life members 
in each District. 

On motion of Doctor Eshelman, un- 
animously seconded, the Presidents ac- 
cepted this challenge. 


Committee Appointments—Miss Valero 
| announced the personnel of the ap- 
pointive committees for the year. Mrs. 
Boyd moved, seconded by Mrs. Tyson, 
and carried that the appointments be 
approved and the persons named 
should be notified. 
Presidents of Departments reported 
| briefly on activities in their areas of 
| service. 
On motion of Doctor Addleman, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Tyson, Council gave its 
approval to Mr. Guhl’s candidacy for 
President of the NEA Department of 
| Classroom Teachers if he decides to 

accept this challenge instead of con- 
| tinuing his candidacy for Northeast 
| Regional Director. 





| Boyd, chairman, reported that accord- 
| ing to our NEA membership on Febru- 





Interesting 
Factual 
Timely 
Stories 


You'll find 
these care- 
fully graded 
books inspir- 
ing to your 
pupils. They 
are helpful in stimulating even the most 
apathetic reader. See your superinten- 
dent’s examination copies. Becky Carr 


NEIGHBORS AROUND 
THE WORLD TODAY 


By Comfort and Bailey 








Simple travel books 
about the peoples in 
distant lands in modern 
times—from a child’s 
viewpoint. Exciting, 
true to facts ais informative. Illustrated 
in color. For grades, 5-7. 


Kish of India ....... $1.68 
f TSS, | OGRE ONe ae 1.68 
Forests and Fiords ................ 1.68 
Here’s Carlos of Mexico .......... 1.68 
Temple Town to Tokyo ........... 1.68 
To London, To London ........... 1.68 
Our Neighbors of the Pacific ...... 1.96 


PETER AND THE ROCKET SHIP 


By Hazel Corson 


Away we.go in a new 
space-ship story. Peter is 
an accidental passenger 
when the rocket ship 
leaves the earth. His ad- 
ventures and surprises are ‘ 
exciting and funny. While 
simple, easy and interest- 
ing to read, it is scientifically accurate. 
96 pages profusely illustrated in color— 
Grade 3 $1.60 





THE BUTTONS BOOKS 


By Edith McCall 


Stories for begin- 
ners, illustrated in 
color. The big, jolly 
Button family cares 
more for fun than 
style, so Bucky’s 
life is full of fun. 

Bucky Buttons as the Zoo—Preprimer $1.28 





Bucky Euttons— Easy Primer 1.28 
Buttons and the Pet Parade—Primer 1.32 
Buttons at the Farm— Ist Grade 1.40 


All books bound in lasting library 
bindings. 
Ask our representative about these 





books or write for description 


Beckley- 
Cardy) PUBLISHERS 


1900 Narragansett 





Chicago 39, Illinois 
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ary 2, 1956, of 49,137, Pennsylvania 
is entitled to 102 delegates to the Port- 
land Convention of the NEA, July 1-8. 
Of the 102 delegates, fourteen are dele- 
gates-at-large and eleven are ex officio. 
Delegates in the respective Convention 
Districts were appointed in accord- 
ance with established policy of the 
Association. 

On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 
onded by Mr. Williams, the designa- 


tion of delegates was approved. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Consultant on News Releases for State 
Convention—Mr. Bertin gave a report 
of the plan used during the 1955 State 
Convention. There were many reports on 
favorable coverage on the home front. 
Miss Valero asked Doctor Eshelman, 
Doctor Addleman, and Mr. Guhl to 
contact editors of large metropolitan 
newspapers regarding coverage of edu- 


cational news and report at the next 
meeting. 

LuncHeon—At 12:30 p.m. Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel and at 1:45 went into 
executive session. Mrs. Tyson did not 
stay for the afternoon session. Doctor 
Swan joined the group for luncheon 
and the afternoon session. 

New BusINEss 

Pa. Conservation for Laboratory T each- 
ers Scholarships—On motion of Mr. 
Haberlen, seconded by Mrs. Boyd, 
Council approved two $50  scholar- 
ships. 

National Training Laboratory—On 
motion of Mr. Williams, seconded by 
Mr. Flegal, Council voted not to par- 
ticipate. 

ConvENTION District THEME—The 


Convention District Presidents agreed 
to use their fall meetings as a follow-up 








VACATION SEMINAR 
in 
Pennsylvania Dutch Life and Culture 
Field Trips and Laboratory Observation in 
“The Heart of the Dutch Country” 
JULY 9-21, 1956 
a credit course at 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
For Complete Information Write to 


Ira S. Franck Dr. H. G. Bucher 
R.D. 1 or Elizabethtown College 


Dover, Delaware Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Register early, enrollment limited 





Enrollment Closes June 15 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk 
music on RECORDS, including THE ETHNIC FOLK- 
WAYS LIBRARY which contains an unusual selec- 
tion of the music of over 200 peoples, recorded on 
location by native orchestras and vocal groups, each 


notes by famous collectors and recognized author- 
ities. 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
LITERATURE series. 

Most of the issues are original recordings on 
HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLK- 
WAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for quality of re- 
production and content. 

For complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 














KURTZ BROS.... 
.. . School Supplies and Equipment 
CLEARFIELD, PA. — PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 

















New research on the regularity of phonetic 


BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


JEAN HANNA * PAUL HANNA 


a day-by-day instructional program 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Glenn C. Brown 


principles leads to new results in 


Grades 2-6 


with a fresh, new approach 


James A. Price Harold Miller 
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Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive 


on the White House Conference. On 
motion of Mr. Guhl, seconded by M’ss 
Lowe, A Forward Look in Education 
was selected as the theme. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR PEnv- 
SYLVANIA—On motion of Doctor Ad- 
dleman, seconded by Mrs. Boyd, Coun- 
cil voted that the recommendations of 
the Pennsylvania delegates to the Na- 
tional TEPS Conference be referred *o 
the TEPS Commission for considera- 
tion. 


Matuine List oF ALLEGHENY County 
—On motion of Doctor Addteman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Guhl, Council voted to 
make available to the Sun-Telegraph, 
Pittsburgh, for distribution of a series 
of editorials on education, a mailing 
list of the professional employes in Al- 
legheny County. 


SECONDARY ScHOOL PrINcIPALS—On 
motion of Mr. Williams, seconded by 
Mrs. Kessler, the request of the Sec- 
ondary School Principals for financial 
assistance in preparation of their year 
book was referred to the budget com- 
mittee. 


| WCOTP—On motion of Mr. Skala, 


unanimously seconded, Council voted 
to send our President to the WCOTP 
meeting to be held in the Philippines, 
August 1-8, 1956. 

On motion of Mr. Skala, seconded 
by Mr. Williams, Council voted to send 
as a second representative H. E. Gay- 
man, Executive Secretary. 
ALLOCATION TO THE WESTERN Con- 
VENTION District—On motion of Doc- 
tor Addleman, seconded by Mr. Guhl, 
Council approved an additional allo- 
cation of $700 to the Western Conven- 
tion District. 


ALLOCATION TO THE NORTHWESTERN 


| ConvENTION District—On motion of 


Mr. Skala, seconded by Mr. Williams, 
Council approved an additional alloca- 
tion of $300 to the Northwestern Con- 


| vention District. 


VOTE OF SENATORS AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVES—On motion of Doctor Addle- 
man, seconded by Mr. Cable, Council 
members requested that they be pro- 


| vided with a record of the vote of mem- 
| bers of the Senate and House on im- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


portant educational legislation at the 
end of the session, or before the spring 
primaries. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 2:25 p.m. Council 
adjourned to meet Saturday, March 17, 
at 9:30 a.m. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
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Sn: same 
NEW BOOKS == 





TWENTY-SIx Soncs to the Robert Louis 
Stevenson “Child’s Garden of Verse.” 
Marvin Radnor. 40 pp. Illus. Marvin 
Radnor, Publisher, Caxton Building, 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. $1.50 


The new 1955 illustrated edition of the 
Twenty-Six Songs for the Robert Louis 
Stevenson “Child’s Garden of Verse” leads 
children through the seasons from early sum- 
mer through the autumn months to holiday 
time at Christmas. In the words of one re- 
viewer this book “although designed prim- 
arily for use in the schools will receive a 
warm welcome in every home where the 
children’s poet, Robert Louis Stevenson, is 
known and loved.” The songs are tailored 
to the voices of children with proven appeal 
for parents and friends, as well as educators. 


ApVENTURE Bounp. Arno Jewett, Marion Ed- 
man, and Paul McKee. 608 pp. Illus. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.68 





This “Reading for Enjoyment” book con- | 
tains more than 100 stories, articles, plays, | 


and poems. For the seventh grade, it fur- 
nishes enjoyment for a variety of tastes— 
Animals, Sports, Danger and Daring, Our 
Scientific World, Tales of the Past, Just for 
Laughs, In Other Lands. The book contains 
study material, questions, and provides ma- 
terial for homework. 


BuitpInc SpELLING Power. Grades 


Hanna. Houghton Mifflin 


These spelling books train the child to 
make use of his senses of hearing, feeling, 
and seeing regularly in mastering a new 
word. The vocabulary used in the pupil’s 
texts has been thoroughly checked against 
the McKee Reading Vocabulary and the 


2-6. | 
Teachers’ Edition. Paul R. and Jean S. | 


Gates and Stone lists for each grade. The | 
beginner must proceed slowly from the re- | 


latively simple, regular sounds to the more | 


complex and irregular. This is accomplished 
by teaching only those phonetic elements 


which are represented often enough in the | 


word lists for each grade to make them both 


practical and effective. The teacher’s editions | 


contain the manual pages and the pupil’s | 


pages. 


YoutH Faces AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. L. J. 
Alilunas and J. W. Sayre. 608 pp. Illus. 
Lippincott 


This book proposes to help all students | 
to do three things better: (1) To be well | 
informed; (2) to be thoughtful; (3) to be | 


active in civic affairs. It is organized around | 


ten units: The development of good citizens 


in our democracy, Youth faces important | 
life adjustments, Youth faces basic economic | 


wants, Youth faces economic groups, Youth 
faces better group understanding, Youth 
faces the problems of health, leisure, and 
morality, Youth faces an understanding of 
our democracy, Youth faces important gov- 
ernment problems, Youth faces the critical 
international situation, Youth seeks to pre- 
serve and improve the American way of life. 
Pictures and charts help develop ideas within 
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the text. There are study aids at the end 
of chapters, questions, and suggestions for 
reading. 


Open Every Door. Zelda Popkin. 380 pp. 
Dutton. $3.95 


This is the personal history of our times 
by a writer who has found news and ad- 
venture everywhere. Zelda Popkin began 
opening doors to new experiences as a cub 


reporter in a hard-boiled Wilkes-Barre city 
room. Though she was only sixteen, she soon 
found herself covering murders, mine dis- 
asters, and railroad accidents. After her 
marriage to warm-hearted, inventive Louis 
Popkin, she continued her experiences in 
political campaigns and in the promotion 
of important causes. After his death came 
work with the Red Cross in occupied Ger- 
many, France, and Austria, success as a 
novelist, and her life in embattled Israel. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN TopAy’s WORLD. 
Robert Rienow. 765 pp. Illus. Heath. 
$4.20 

Written for the eleventh and _ twelfth 
grades, this text may be adapted to a one 




























FOR 
Nap niial 
READERS 

SLOW 
LEARNERS 


THE ONLY 
GRADED 
CORRECTIVE 
READING 
SERIES 





THE 
AMERICAN 

ADVENTURE 
> SERIES 


fo) 
7 ¢ 
ABitit 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 


A unique series, designed specifically for 
corrective reading programs in elementary 
and secondary schools. Emphasis is placed 
upon creating high interest appeal for the 
low ability reader and developing reading 
confidence. 

Fifteen authentic, colorful, historical 
biographies of famous American heroes. 

For busy classroom teachers to aid in 
formulating an effective reading program: 
the authoritative Handbook on Corrective 
Reading for entire series and the compre- 
hensive Teacher’s Guide Book for each title. 





Director Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


Send for Free 17 x 22” four-color historic U.S. 
Trails Map and brochure concerning this graded 
corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11 


DEPT 19 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES OFFERS 
THREE ESSENTIALS OF CORRECTIVE READING— 


1. Down-to-earth approach to learner interest 
2. Specific guidance on thinking and comprehension 
3. Practical help on phonics 
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semester course in Americafi Government or 
it can be correlated with United States His- 
tory. National, state, and local government 
have all been included. Here are some of the 
topics analyzed and reviewed: The Articles 
of Confederation, federal and state powers, 
concurrent powers, immigration, citizenship, 
The Bill of Rights, bosses and machines, 
lobbies, President’s cabinet and staff, basic 
delegated powers of Congress, national bank- 
ing system, antitrust laws, Marshall Plan, 


Point Four, NATO. 


Living For Younc Moperns. Irene E. Mc- 
Dermott, Pittsburgh, and Florence W. 
Nicholas. 404 pp. Illus. Lippincott 


Written for young people on the threshold 
of adulthood, this book is meant to inspire 
high ideals and right standards of living 
in the home, at work and at play, in the 
conduct of friendships, and as citizens of 
America and of the world. It intends to 
reveal opportunities for the practice of moral 
and spiritual values as they are encountered 
in all human relationships: getting along 
with the family; meeting and solving money 
problems; dating; marriage; earning; spend- 
ing and saving; the daily routine of living; 
and participation in government. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS 
IN THE ComMuNITY ScuHooL. H. M. 
Byram and R. C. Wenrich. 522 pp. Mac- 
millan. $5.50 


A book for local administrators, members 
of boards of education, teachers, and the 
people of the community. It is meant to 
increase the availability and effectiveness of 
those aspects of the school program designed 


to develop vocational competencies and to 
enrich the general education of children, 
youth, and adults. It is organized to be 
suitable for graduate and undergraduate 
courses. 


THE YEARBOOK OF ScHOOL Law, 1956. Lee 
O. Garber. 126 pp. Published by the 
author, University of Pennsylvania, 3812 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. $2.75 


Number seven in this series of Yearbooks 
of School Law follows closely the pattern of 
previous Yearbooks. It reviews those signif- 
icant and important decisions of our higher 
courts that have implications for education 
which were reported from July, 1954, to 
June, 1955. It contains one chapter which 
deals with what are considered to be the 
most significant cases decided during the 
year. It contains also a special article deal- 
ing with judicial control of the school pro- 
gram by Martin K. Ferrier of Temple Uni- 
versity and an annotated bibliography of 
recent studies of school law by M. R. Sump- 
tion of the University of Illinois. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES OF CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT. V. E. Anderson. 468 pp. 
Ronald Press. $5.50 


The first part of this book is devoted to 
the dynamics and processes of group study 
that has curriculum change as its purpose. 
In the second part, the factors that affect 
decisions regarding curriculum policy and 
practice are presented: the teacher’s orienta- 
tion, the culture and community values, 
democratic principles, learning principles, 
and human growth and development. Three 


types of curriculum problems are then dis- 


cussed in the remaining three parts: (i) 
organizing and carrying on curriculum study 
as a faculty, (2) organizing and planning 
the curriculum for a school, grades one 
through twelve, and (3) planning the cur- 
riculum in the classroom by teacher ard 
pupils. There are descriptions of school prac- 
tices to illustrate the principles. 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 

An APPROACH TO THE PsycHOLOGY OF Re- 
LIGION. Russell Olt. $3 

D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass.: 

Sept Petites Croix. Dans Un Carnet. 
Georges Simenon. Edited by N. S. Pep- 
pard. $1.60 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, 

Michigan: 

Tue First Twenty-Five Years. The Story 
of a Foundation 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 

St., New York 36, N. Y.: 

Cuitp GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT. Sec- 
ond Edition. Elizabeth B. Hurlock, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. $3.80 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 

THe OriciInAL Has THis SIGNATURE— 
W. K. Kettocc. A Biography of its 
Founder. Horace B. Powell 

Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St. New 

York 16, N. Y.: 











with a distinguished authorship 


Dr. Gerald S. Craig, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
and ten teacher- 
specialists in 


elementary science 





and Company 





Outstandiugly teachable 
SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Simply and authoritatively, ithe broad field of 
science is covered in this outstanding new elemen- 
tary series. The program presents material important 
and interesting to children. 


Your pupils are stimulated to observe, wonder, 
and learn simple scientific principles through an 


abundance of meaningful experiences and experi- 


ments. 


Noteworthy features: the ease of reading through- 
out the series; the large, open pages with hundreds 


of pictures in full color; the abundance of easy-to- 


do experiments; and 


Manuals. 


Write for more information 


the complete Teachers’ 


72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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ANNIVERSARY 


FSSIONS 


mber 21. 





A total of 600 courses 
Education © Engineering 
Business Administration ¢ Nursing 


Arts and Sciences 
Day and Evening Classes 





TWO, THREE, FOUR, SIX, EIGHT 
AND TWELVE WEEK SESSIONS 
© ON THE CAMPUS 
e@ OFF CAMPUS CENTERS 











For Information: Address 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 


UNIVERSITET Y Ot 


PITTSBURGH 











GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited tilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will 
offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 2-August 11, 
courses in art, folklore, geography, history, 
language and literature. $225 covers tuition, 
board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, 
Stanford University, Calif. 














MAKE MONEY WRITING 
» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big lists of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-R, Chicago 26, Ill. 








TRAVELING THIS SUMMER? 
DORSEY TOURS offer the MOST 
for the MONEY 

(11 Round the World Tour (20 
months to pay): [] Mexico: [| New 
England; [| Canada. 

[] Northwest Tour: choice of 
Alaska [1 or (] Hawaii for extension 
tour; [] Circle tour of U. S. 

Check interests, and send to 

DORSEY TOURS, INC. 


504 Elizabeth Ave. 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 


Name 


Tree Ca ee ae oe eo 2 


eer | keer 
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|  DicTiIoNARY OF ARTS AND Crarts. Edited , 


by John L. Stoutenburgh, Jr. $6 


A Suort Dictionary or Weavine. M. E. 
Pritchard 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Department of Public Instruction 

Ceramics as an Area of Industrial Arts 
Instruction in Pennsylvania Public 
Schools. Bulletin 331-B 

Facts ABOUT PENNSYLVANIA FOR YOUNG 
Citizens. Bulletin 219 

To SERVE THE CHILDREN OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Proceedings, Annual Education 
Congress, September 28-29, 1955. Bulle- 
tin 4 ; 

These publications may be secured from 
the Editor, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Box 911, Education Building, Harris- 
burg. 


U. S. Government 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education 
ADMINISTRATION OF PusLic Laws 874 AND 
815. Fifth Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education, June 30, 1955. 
$0.65 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION FOR ADULTS. 
Guide for Part-Time Instructors. $0.15 
OPENING (FALL) ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER 
EpUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1955. $0.35 
Pusiic VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 
Characteristics of Programs under Pro- 


visions of the Federal Vocational Edu- | 


cation Acts. $0.15 

The above publications may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
National Education Association 

DEFAULT Is Ours! Citizenship Committee 
1954-55. Re- 
1956. Re- 


First-YEAR ‘TEACHERS IN 
search Bulletin, February, 
search Division. $0.50 

A PocketFuL oF Ipgas. Citizenship Com- 
mittee 

| These publications may be secured from 
| the National Education Association, 1201 
| Ye al y yr aa . . 

| Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 

ANNUAL Report. The Fund for Adult Ed- 
ucation. July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955. 
John Osman, Eastern Regional Repre- 
sentative, 595 Madison Ave., New York 
22 N: ¥. 

Back To WHAT WoopsHep? Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. $0.25 

Crisis IN THE CLAssroom. A Guide for 
Study Groups on Attacks against Public 
Education. American Jewish Congress, 
15 E. 84th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
$0.40 

DEVELOPMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS IN 

| THE UNITED STATES, with Special Ref- 
erence to its Purposes and Integrating 
Function. The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, College of Home Economics, 
| University Park. $0.25 

| Epucation. F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





..0n 4 Union Pacific 
all-expense tour 


And there’s such a variety of 
tours to choose from—to Colo- 
rado; Yellowstone and the 
Grand Tetons; Zion-Bryce Can- 
yon-Grand Canyon National 
Parks;California and Yosemite; 
the Pacific Northwest and Ca- 
nadian Rockies. All these pic- 
turesque, exciting tours are de- 
scribed in our 72-page book, 
WESTERN SUMMER 
TOURS, which is yours for the 
asking. Mail the coupon. 


@ One reasonable charge covers 
everything! 

@ 8 to21 day vacations! 
@ 10 different 
itineraries! 
®@ Completely 
escorted! 

@ Attractively priced! 










C. H. Mertens, Manager 

Union Pacific Railroad 

Dept. of Tours 

1 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please send me free copy of “Western 

Summer Tours.” 


D-63 


Name 





Address — 





City Zone State 














UNION PACIFIC 
| DEPARTMENT OF TOURS 


| 
| 
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HOLDEN PORTFOLIOS 


Made of the same long-wearing, water resistant material 
as the Holden Book Covers. 


Especially designed to meet the needs of students in art 
and music departments. 


Also provide a handy receptacle for papers needed for 
future reference. 


Made in three sizes: 
942" x 1242" 

WY" x 152" 
1242" x 1842" 





HOLDEN REPORT CARD ENVELOPES 


Thumb Cut—made from Holden Cover material 


Sizes: 
44" x 64" 
34" x 52" 
3¥2" x 62" 
4V2" x 62" 
AVa” x 734" 
5M" x 82" 








HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 


Dept. A.—307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1955-56 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


109. 9. 10. 14. 60. 61. 63. 90. 99. 
Name 
Subject 
School Name 
School Address 
City 


Enrolment: 
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“Yours... for the asking” 


In using the coupon below you may help 
yourself by printing your name and address, 
being very careful to show only the address 
to which you wish the material sent. If time 
is important, please, write directly to the 
advertiser. When you use the convenient 
coupon for ordering several items, your name 
will be passed on to the advertisers who will 
send you the material. 


109. Rimroaps AT Work. An_ illustrated 
booklet for pupils. Sample copy initial- 
ly. Classroom quantities without charge 
on subsequent request. (Association of 
American Railroads) 


9.NEw No. 56 TeAcHERS Buyinc GUIDE 
contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies, and 
equipment are completely described and 
illustrated to make this a source book 
for teaching material. (Beckley-Cardy 
Company) 


10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 


14. New FourR-coLor Map of historic U. S. 
Trails and information on the graded 


corrective reading program of the 
American Adventure Series. (Wheeler 
Publishing Company) 

60. THE TRAVELER’s Frienp. A_ 24-page, 


purse size booklet of tips for the trav- 
eler. Includes dollar exchange values 
and time changes all over the world, 
equivalents in weights and measures, 
space for itinerary, record of expenses, 
and suggestions on gratuities. (First 
National City Bank of New York) 


63. AN ErrectivE RESUME Form to show 
teachers the right way to put their “best 
foot forward” when applying for a new 
teaching position. (Advancement and 
Placement Institute) 


90. France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, 
contains much helpful information. 
(French National Railroads) 


99. WEsTERN SuMMER Tours. A Booklet, 
over 72 pages, illustrated in color. De- 
scribes a variety of well organized, all 
expense escorted tours. (Union Pacific 


Railroad) 


.Ciass Report. Planned as a series of 
typical pupil reports about coal and its 
use in everyday life. For intermediate 
grades. One copy to a teacher. Class 
quantity may be ordered after exami- 
nation. (National Coal Association) 


6 
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Community College, from page 311 


The successful community college 
draws its students from an area at 
most 25 to 30 miles in radius, and 
only in small proportions from areas 
more than ten miles from the commu- 
nity college. The quality of transporta- 
tion available and the local geography 
and climate will influence these figures 
to some extent. 
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The cost per community college stu- 
dent can be calculated for the local 
community by adding approximately 
one third to the cost of educating 


present secondary school pupils. This | 
cost will include wages which are | 


higher than the average wages of high 
school teachers, a teaching unit of 
eighteen students, and additions to 
library and other facilities. On the 
other hand, if housing of all kinds can 
be used by the community college in 
late afternoons and evenings when 
necessary, and if basic library, labora- 
tory, and physical education facilities 
can be shared, cost per student can be 
kept to a reasonable figure. 

It would be folly to place a commu- 
nity college program in a school sys- 
tem where the present program is not 
first class. The community must be in 
favor of a community college program 
and must express its favorable attitude 
by taxing itself to provide facilities 
and salaries to the full extent of its 
ability. When the State Department of 
Public Instruction is convinced that 
any community has met the criteria for 
development of a community college, 
it should then approve its establish- 
ment. 

The details of developing criteria 
for location, financing, curriculum, 
and administration of the community 
colleges should be worked out by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Responsibility for the immediate 
government of each local community 
college should be vested in the board 
of directors of the local school district, 
and the superintendent of the local 
school district should be its chief ex- 
ecutive officer. 


Burma, from page 313 


and the Buddhist does not eat meat. 
In spite of our western ideas of a 
well balanced diet, the Burmese chil- 
dren are remarkably healthy, although 
the infant mortality rate is very high. 

The high light of the teacher train- 
ing program in Burma is the educa- 
tional conference for one week in 
Rangoon late in December. All five 
teacher training college faculties and 
many students gathered for demonstra- 
tions, lectures, and competitions. Two 
hundred students and faculty from 
Mandalay traveled by air and train 
nearly 1,000 miles at the expense of 
the government to participate. In spite 
of the cost of operating such an experi- 
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Li. Soundbook—PpvuEBLO INDI- 


ANS IN STORY, SONG and DANCE is 
not only a book illustrated (in color) 
but contains a half hour Hi Fi re- 
cording. Educational. Entertaining. 


Three unusual talents in the field of 
Indian lore have been brought to- 
gether for this Soundbook. First, 
you have Swift Eagle. He is such a superb 
storyteller and actor that as pupils turn the 
pages of the book part and look at the pic- 
tures, they hear Swift Eagle sing and enjoy 
the rythmic thumping of his dances as if he 
were in the room. 


The book part is by the anthropologist, 
Charles Gallenkamp. He explains Indian 


NEW HORIZONS 


PUEBLO INDIANS 


Through the songs, dances, stories in 
this Soundbook, your pupils learn almost 
at first hand, it is all so real. 





A suggestion we hope proves 


interesting and useful 





world Swift Eagle sings and tells about. 
The 4-color illustrations (a few used here 
in black and white) are by Yeffe Kimball, 
noted for her Indian paintings. 

One action story on the record and which 
absorbs young people is The Bear Boy. 
Sound effects—bees, bears, medicine man 
singing, harvest dancing—are by Swift Eagle. 





The Laughing Stallion, another delight on 
record, story of a spirited wild horse with 
silky black mane, galloping and neighing. 


If further interested: — If this souNDBOOK, described, called THE PUEBLO INDIANS IN 
STORY, SONG AND DANCE, is not to be had in your library, book or record shop, write CHICAGO NATURAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State desired recording—33}4 or 45 rpm. Price $5 postpaid. 





Always Refreshing! 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 
—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it, 








ment, the school authorities consider 
the efforts worth while. 

There are other educational agencies 
training young men to become com- 
munity leaders in the small villages. 
They assist in teaching the adults in 
citizenship, health and hygiene, the 
fundamentals of the government, 
Burmese culture and morals, rural 
economics and current affairs. There 


are schools for the deaf; special schools 
for art and music; special vocational 
schools; and schools to aid the de- 
velopment of cottage industries. There 
are few factories. Weaving, lacquer 
ware, silver articles, furniture, and 
other crafts are sponsored in the homes. 
The Burmese are exceptionally fine 
craftsmen, although the methods used 
by them are most primitive. 
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LNA TRAVEL PLANS 


FIRST 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Converting cash to safe, spendable National City Bank Travelers Checks heads the 
check list experienced travelers make for trips. Backed by one of the world’s great 
banks, this handy travel currency has been favored for over half a century. Here’s why: 
e Accepted everywhere like cash 

e Buy them at your bank 


e Refunded in full if lost or stolen 
e Inexpensive insurance —cost only 75¢ per $100 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 
Backed by 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















FRANCE 


irs THE 









All France is before you— 
served by the speediest 











and most comfortable railroad 
system on the continent. 


In addition fast autorail and modern 
motor-coaches run on regular schedules 
selected to give you an intimate 
picture of the French countryside. 


You can secure your rail accommodations before you leave. 
Tickets may be purchased and advance reservations made 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our four offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY” 
1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 











323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 6030 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


;j FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. P-3 





Please sen 
ase send me free Kote 


Address 
France.” City 





the new illustrated 
booklet ‘‘ 





State 








My family and I are grateful to the 
Fulbright program for having had 
the opportunity to travel to Burma. 
They appreciated our services. Those 
in Burma responsible for the Fulbright 
Program were most generous and 
thoughtful in helping us adjust to a 
new situation. For their understanding 
and for their many acts of kindness. | 
wish to express my sincere thanks. Mrs. 
Douple, my two young boys, and I had 
a rich experience. 

Within Burma we traveled several 
thousand miles from the Sea of Bengal 
to the foothills of Tibet. We observed 
the many tribes during work and play; 
they accepted us without reservation; 
and we were always treated as guests 
of honor. 

On our trip we traveled 33,000 miles 


| by air around the world with stops in 


most of the free countries of Europe, 


| Asia, and Africa. We will treasure for- 
' ever the many photographs, memen- 
| toes, and friends collected on our trip. 
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Notes and News 


x 


Mr. AND Mrs. Dan Y. SKALA were 
presented the Rabbi Currick Brother- 
hood Award at the 24th annual dinner 
of the Temple Men’s Club, Erie, on 
February 8. They were the first team 
to be so honored in the nine-year his- 


tory of the award, which was instituted | 
in 1948 in testimony to an “exemplary | 


citizen, great humanitarian, and a 
mighty worker in the cause of the com- 
mon Fatherhood of God and _ the 
Brotherhood of Man.” 


Joun H. McLain, a former English 
teacher at Edgewood High School, has 
been appointed manager of the gov- 
ernmental and educational! affairs de- 


partment of the Pittsburgh Chamber | 


of Commerce. 


FreD D. BERKEBILE of Indiana, who 
spoke before the Secondary Teachers 
Section at the 1955 PSEA Convention, 
joined the faculty of Juniata College 
at the opening of the spring term in 
January. Mr. Berkebile will be assistant 
professor of education. He has been 
serving as area supervisor for the 
school facilities and school building 
program with the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Harrisburg since 


1952. 


LAURENCE W. Puipps of Harrisburg 
will take over the managership of the 
Central Teachers Agency with head- 
quarters in the Cameron Building at 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, on 
April 1, 1956. Mr. Phipps is at present 
connected with the Harrisburg schools 
and on his retirement in June will take 
full charge of the agency. As an- 
nounced in the January, 1956, issue 
of PSJ, the Great American and Cen- 
tral Teachers Agencies have combined 
and are now operated on a cooperative 
basis. W. S. Berger is manager of the 


Great American Teachers Agency with | 


headquarters in Allentown. 
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Bucknell 
Universily 
1956 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Bertrand Library 


July 2-August 10 
Combined academic and professional summer program 
Wide variety of undergraduate and graduate courses 
All classes meet five days a week 





Special Features 


Full program for preparing elementary principals, secondary principals, 
supervising principals, superintendents, and guidance counselors 
Post-Session Air-Age Education Workshop 


Conference on Secondary Courses in Visual Education and 
Curriculum Pennsylvania History needed 
for permanent certification 


Organized recreation program 





Take those needed courses while spending your summer in one of 
Central Pennsylvania’s beauty spots 





For complete details, write to 
Dean W. H. Coleman 
Director of Summer School 


Bucknell University LEWISBURG, PA. 
































ta 1G956....Meu 
LIVING FOR YOUNG MODERNS 


by McDermott and Nicholas 


Based upon a carefully conducted survey of the personal problems of 2000 teen-agers, 
LIVING FOR YOUNG MODERNS is a balanced study in the difficulties and pleasures 
of daily living. It was designed specifically for the high school student and is appro- 


priate for use in a personal regimen or survey course. 
Revised 
SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING 


Second Edition 


4ippincott 


textbooks 





The new revision of this basal science series for grades 1-9, through the addition of 
now science concepts and principles and the expansion of general science material, 
creates a new balance in this program for study of plant, animal, and physical sciences. 
New activities, illustrations, diagrams, wide use of color and rewritten, revised Teach- 


ers’ Manuals compose the remainder of this new revision. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Represented by Henry S. Klock, Carlisle and C. W. Collier, Gibsonia 
Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Toronto 
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1956 


SUMMER 


SCHOOL 


JUNE 25 - 


AUGUST 4 


AMERICAN 
TRADITIONS 


AND CHANGING CULTURE 
ARE YOUR CONCERN 
AS A TEACHER | 


Special American 
Civilization Courses 


Also Complete Professional 
Education Program 
Education Workshops 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 





UNIVERSITY. of. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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© SUMMER Opportunities 
@ TEACHING Opportunities 
@ FOREIGN Opportunities 


e@ GRADUATE Opportunities 
@ NO AGENCY FEES (or 


any positions listed in 


NUS DE 





Not just a directory but actual 
vacancies with salaries and 
job descriptions 
Superior U. S. and Foreign Teaching Jobs. 


Also selective Summer and Graduate Op- 
portunities. The Crusade Journal gives 


you all the key facts. including salaries.’ { 


Not just a directory. Highly recommended 
1000's of satisficd teachers. Not a teachers 
agency. No agency fee. Limited offer — 3 
issues only $150.Yearly $5, 12 issues, Or free 
details. Satistaction guarantced. No obliga- 
tion. Write now. Don’t miss your chance. 
Teacher shortages still acute. Apply direct. 
Don’t be left behind. This may be the 
most important decision in your life, 
Don’t delay. Send quick. 

CALIF JAPAN 
FRANce S3a8EScur 


PANAMA 
NEW JERSEY SAUD! ARABIA MANY STATES 
GERMANY MONTANA MANY PLACES 


Special °" 


IONS! | believe 
CRUSADE is the AN- 
3 ISSUES $ 5G SWER to one of the 
|." most NEGLECTED 
ONLY PROBLEMS in Educa- 
ne te 
LIMITED TRIAL OFFER - MAIL RIGHT AWAY 
Vw 3 Issues $1.50 C) Free Detoils [] Yearly $5 
Nome & Title 





‘Street 
kity. Stote. 
+ _ CRUSADE- S 
Itne Plains } Box 222 Sto. W 
Ohio , Brklyn, 11, N.Y. | 
LL =— Sa ee ee ee ae -_ 











| 





Necrology 


CHEESMAN A. HERRICK, President of 
the PSEA in 1910, February 27. 
Doctor Herrick, who was 89, began 
his teaching career at the age of 
seventeen in the rural schools of 
New York State. He joined the fac- 
ulty of Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, in 1895 as an instructor in 
history. He later served as principal 
of the new William Penn High 
School for Girls and retired from his 
position as president of Girard Col- 
lege in 1936. 


























CuHartes F. MAxweE t, President of | 


the Pennsylvania State Education 


Association in 1937, March 10. Doc- | 


tor Maxwell retired in 1950 after 20 
years as superintendent of West- 
moreland County schools. 


kin schools for 36 years, December 
10, 1955. 


C. C. CARLE, teacher in Shamokin 
High School for 26 years, January 
22 


Mrs. ExizaBetH NAnAR, teacher for 
24 years in the Plum Township, Al- 
legheny County, school district, No- 
vember 18, 1955 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR PACKER, teacher 
in the Lamar Township, Clinton 


County, schools since 1919, Novem- | 


ber 25, 1955 


Roy R. WEAVER, teacher in Logan | 


Township, Clinton County, from 
1910 until his retirement in 1952, 
December 14, 1955 


EpitrH Hem ENGLIsH, teacher for 27 
years, the past 24 of which were in 
South Renovo Borough schools, Feb- 
ruary 6 


ELIZABETH RICHEY, first grade teacher 
in Cumberland Township, Greene 
County, for 35 years before her re- 
tirement, February 18 


James MILHOLLAND, president of the 
board of trustees and acting presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity from 1947 to 1950, February 14 


P. M. Harsoip, Lincoln Park, Berks 


County, January 8 


AnTHONY S. Coma, teacher in Phila- 
delphia high schools for 33 years, 
February 16 





Lehigh University 
Summer Sessions 
sil 


TEACHERS, COUNSELORS, NURSES 
ADMINISTRATORS, SUPERVISORS 


The Graduate Session 
June 20-July 28 
The Graduate Post-Session 
July 30-August 14 
Health Education Workshop 
June 19-July 6 
Guidance Workshop 
June 19- July 6 


Elementary Curriculum Workshop 
June 19-July 7 or July 21 


for 


UNDERGRADUATES IN COLLEGES OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCE, ENGINEER- 
ING, AND BUSINESS 


First Six Week Session 
June 20-July 28 








Second Six Week Session 
July 31-September 8 


Also special camps, shops, and field study 
courses in engineering 


for 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Reading and Study Clinic 
July 23-August 10 


for 


POTENTIAL COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Reading and Study Clinic 
August 13-August 31 








For further information, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
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Joa VircintA AMENT, 
Shakespeare elementary school, Pitts- 
burgh, before her retirement, Feb- 
ruary 19 


teacher in | 


C. J. NAEGLE, former dean of instruc- | 
tion at State Teachers College, East | 


Stroudsburg, February 10 


Witt1am Howarp WEIss, retired, su- | 


perintendent of schools in Chester 
and Bethlehem from 1926 to 1942, 
February 4 


Mrs. E. Lenore BiIcELow, former 
Latin teacher at Lower Merion and 
Conshohocken High Schools, Febru- 
ary 14 


AMBROSE L. SUHRIE, nationally known | 
educator and author of textbooks on | 


teacher education, February 19 


EuceNE FE. Evans, teacher for 20 
years at Gladstone High School, 
Pittsburgh, before his retirement, 


March 7 


Water Roserts, educator in Phila- | 
delphia public schools for more than | 


45 years before his retirement in 


1951, March 3 


Anna E. Baurt, Tamaqua, principal 
and teacher for 42 years before her 
retirement in 1951, September 4 


LEONE M. Suan, Tamaqua, principal 
and teacher for 29 years, October 2 


Mrs. Emma L. Hiccins, 87, Media, | | 


retired Chester County public school 
teacher, March 5 


Calendar 


April 1-6—Study Conf., Assn. for 


Childhood Ed. International, Wash- | | 


ington, D. C. 
April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 


observed on any day within this | 


period) 

April 6—Northwestern Pa. Conf. on 
Art Education, 
Meeting, 
Edinboro 

April 6-7—Eleventh Annual Eastern 
Pa. School Library Conf., State 
Teachers College, Kutztown 


April 7—Language Conf., Pa. State | 
Modern Language Assn., Grove City | 


College 
April 8-14—Conservation Week 
April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 
April 11-13—Schoolmen’s Week and 
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Twelfth Annual | 
State Teachers College, | 








ANNOUNCING 
A NEW First and Second Grade Arithmetic Program 


UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


GRADES 1 and 2 


Under Schmidt ¢ Williams * McSwain 


Sanders ° 


gril 


wetic, 


V1 serst 
Under 


anil 


@ Step-by-step teaching plan 





@ Tested and developed in the classroom 


@ Each lesson is clearly defined 
W rite 


for 
descriptive 
circular 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS sive: secs, ins 


Summit, New Jersey ¢ Palo Alto, Calif. ¢ Dallas, Texas ¢ Atlanta, Ga. 


@ Provisions for independent activity 


@ Complete helpful teachers’ editions 
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Ride a Scenic Dome like this, at no extra fare, to the National Education Association Convention in Portland, Ore., July 1-6. 








Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s 
spectacular panorama from 


The Canadian 


can dine in a Deluxe Dining Room Car 
or the economical Skyline Coffee Shop. 

THE CANADIAN is in daily service 
between Montreal and Vancouver and 
Toronto and Vancouver. For details 
contact your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in U.S. or 
Canada. 


Travel via Banff and Lake Louise 
aboard Canada’s only stainless steel 
Scenic Dome Streamliner. 
Take THE CANADIAN across Canada 
and reach Vancouver refreshed and 
exhilarated. 

Your choice of coach, tourist or first 
class. All seats are reserved and you 
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FROM BAUXITE to BAKING PANS 











AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Aluminum is one of our most versatile metals — and one of 
the most traveled. The several stages of production between 
mine and ultimate user are often separated by thousands 
of miles. This calls for a great deal of transportation service 
— much of it performed by railroads. 






Although aluminum is our most abun- 
dant metal, it does not originally occur in 
metallic form. Practically the whole world’s 
supply comes from one aluminum-rich 
ore: bauxite. 


. again by railroad — transported in 
covered hopper cars to widely dispersed 
smelting plants where it is converted to 
metallic form ...ingots or “pigs.” Then an- 
other long trip by rail to fabricating plants. 









Railroads carry enormous quantities of 
the ore to refining plants where it is re- 
duced to a white powder — aluminum 
oxide (“alumina”). This, in turn, moves 
On s.2% 


Roofing and other building products 
represent one of the biggest single uses of 
aluminum. And new uses for this remarka- 
ble metal are constantly being found... 
the familiar aluminum-wrap for example. 


4 


Linking together the far-flung steps in the manufacture of alumi- 
num calls for many different forms of transportation. One of the 
most important is America’s railroads, serving industry dependably at 
a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 24. 
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Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 12—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for the Social Studies Eighth An- 
nual Conf., State Teachers Colle:e, 
Edinboro 

April 12-18—Music Educators Nation- 
al Conf., Biennial Convention, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

April 13-14—Pa. Art Education Assn. 
Spring Conf., Central Dauphin H. s., 
Harrisburg 


| April 14—Pan American Day 


April 16—State Junior Classical 
League Conv., Altoona Central Catih- 
olic High School 

April 19—Northwestern Pa. Language 
Arts Council, Sixth Annual Conf., 
State Teachers College, Edinboro 

April 20-21—Pa. Future Teachers of 
America Conv., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

April 20-21—Pa. Assn. for Safety Ed- 
ucation, Annual Conf., Pa. State 
University 

April 21—Western Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Grove City 

April 21—Pa. Council of Geography 
Teachers, Annual Spring Meeting, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven 

April 22-24—Annual Spring Conf. 
District Superintendents, , Nittany 
Lion Inn, State College 


April 26-28—Pa. Forensic and Music 


League State Contest Finals, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 

April 28—Pa. Assn. for the Study and 
Education of the Mentally Gifted, 
Annual Meeting, Leeds Jr. H. S., 
Philadelphia 

April 28—Fastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Doylestown 

May 4-5—Pa. Council for the Social 
Studies, Spring Meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

May 5—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Fifth Annual Meeting, 
University of Pittsburgh 

May 5—Twenty-Third Annual Business 
Education Contest, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

May 6-12—National Music Week 

May 11—State Conf., Pennsylvania 
Federation of Junior Historians, 
Harrisburg 

May 11-12—Pa. Psychological Assn., 
Galen Hall, Wernersville 


May 12—Pa. State Assn. of Classical 


Teachers, Waynesburg College 
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AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 

.. Plus in performance—Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


<< write for literature featuring 
american approved jim patterson 


LIFETIME Aluminum 
DIVING BOARD 


world’s finest official board 














AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 





BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 
APRIL, 1956 


October 


| October 12—Midwestern 





June 18-22—Child Development Work- 
shop, Pa. Assn. of District Superin- 
tendents, Pa. State University 

July 1-7—NEA Convention, Portland, 
Oregon 

July 19-21—Pa. Science Teachers 
Assn., Fourth Annual Summer Conf., 
Pennsylvania State University 

July 23-24—Pa. Elementary Principals, 
Pa. State University 

July 
and Principals Conf., 
State University 

August 1-8—WCOTP Congress, 
Philippine Islands 


August 13-17—Eleventh Annual Local | 
Branch Workshop, Penn Hall, Cham- | 


bersburg 


September 26-27—Annual 
Congress, Harrisburg 


Education 


September 28-29—Northeastern Con- | 


vention District, East Stroudsburg 
September 28-29—Pa. 


Holiday Motel, Harrisburg 

September 30-October 2—Pa. Congress 
of Parents and Teachers Conv., Har- 
risburg 

October 4-5—Ceniral Convention Dis- 
trict, Bradford 

10-13—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conf., Pittsburgh 

October 11-12—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 12—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Allentown 

Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 14-18—National League to 
Promote School Attendance, Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 

October 15—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 17-19—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

October 18-20—Pa. State School Di- 
rectors and School Board Secretaries 
Associations, Annual Conv., Phila- 
de!phia 

October 20—Annual In-Service Teach- 
ers Conference, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

October 25—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, York: October 26, Chambers- 
burg 

October 26-27- Teachers 
Conference, Bedford Springs Hotel 


Classroom 





23-26—Annual Superintendents | 
Pennsylvania | 


The 


Conf. for the | 


Education of Exceptional Children, | 





Are your 
savings 


safe? 


What would happen to your 
savings if you were the vic- 
tim of a sudden illness or ac- 
cident? Would you have to 
use your savings to meet 
hospital expenses and doc- 
tors’ bills? Would your in- 
come continue during your 
incapacity? 





None of these questions need 
trouble you. You can protect 
your savings and income 
easily and inexpensively by 
taking out a Teacher’s Spe- 
cial Policy, designed by the 
Teachers Protective Mutual 
to give you complete income 
protection. Specially adapt- 
able, you can “tailor” the 
policy to suit your needs. You 
decide the amount of the 
monthly benefit you want to 
receive—up to $200.00. You 
decide when you want pay- 
ments to begin—on the first 
day, if you want it. And you 
can pay for it whenever you 
want — annually, semi-an- 
nually, or quarterly. And you 
can add “riders” to get in- 
creased hospitalization or 
surgical benefits. 


Find out today about this 
new kind of income protec- 
tion. Mail us this coupon. 
We'll send you complete in- 
formation immediately. 





Life Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Non-Assessable Policies 


Please send me complete infor- 
mation on TPM’s Teachers Spe- 
cial Policy. 
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Y T A. BRYANT 
BR AN Teachers Bureau ,,,% 4 R. BRYANT 
711-712 Witherspoon Bldg. Ww. o GREULICH 
Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
WRITE—PHONE—VISIT 


Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points—38th Year 














TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without 
proper guidance, you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient 
and costly. Why not put your future in the hands of an old established agency of 
recognized merit, a member of 

National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY Est. 1913 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Visit our office 
Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street. Y¥, block from the Capitol. 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
617-618 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
extensive enrollment lists, and close cooperation with the individual member. 


5-1745 
5-1746 


F. Maloney 


Personal Discriminating Service : F. Maloney, Jr 


Kingsley { } Managers 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same man- 
agement—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately. ‘“‘Why put your future in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 76th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


(Founded 1924) 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Excellent teaching positions available every week of the year. Elementary, high 
school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, N. J., Md., Del. and other states. 
Our experience as a former superintendent, our specialization in teacher place- 
ment and wide personal contacts are at your service. PHONE—WRITE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 











Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 
Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 
tive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
“Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


NEW JERSE 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 











October 26-27—Pa. Elementary Prin- 
cipals, Buck Hill Falls 


October 29-30—Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 


October 30-November 1—Pa. District 
Superintendents, Annual Fall Work- 
shop Conf., Bedford Springs Hote 


November 11-17—American Education 


Week 


November 18-20—Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum, Annual 
Meeting, Penn Alto Hotel, Altoona 


November 30-December 2—Pa. Music 
Educators Assn. Annual Conven- 
tion, Harrisburg 


December 27-29—-PSEA 


Harrisburg 
TEACHERS 


A DAMS AGENCY 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


$3200 ———— $5300 


T. David Parrack, Mgr.—Member N.A.T.A. 
204 Colorado Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. RE-7-3938 


Convention, 














BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Many excellent school and college positions 
throughout the East and South are listed 
— us now. Write, telling us about your- 
self. 


32nd year. Member N.A.T.A. 














TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
We have calls from the best schools paying the highest salaries for teachers for next 
year. Contracts ready now. 
If you want to do the best you can for yourself, try us. Write us for particulars. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 


Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 

















There is a significant difference between 
ten years of teaching experience and one 
year of teaching experience repeated ten 
times. 


THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary teaching and 
Administrative positions. Top Salaries. East- 
ern States—New York State and especially 
on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
15th year 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 


For those educators who are willing to 
broaden their horizons, there is ample op- 
portunity for greater challenge and im- 
proved financial position. 


Rockville Centre 


Northern Teachers’ Agency 
1836 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Member, 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 

















FRANKFORD PACIFIC 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Kindergarten through Junior College. 
Excellent salaries and educational op- 
portunities. California-Western states. 
Dan B. Lucas, Mgr. 228 W. 4th St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association. Ex- 
cellent coverage in Colorado Profes- 
sional Service. Low Cost. Enroll Now. 
Dept. 11 1605 Penn 
Denver 3, Colorado 











UpState New York Teachers Agency 
914 Chestnut St., Mechanicville, N. Y. 
Mechanicville—MOrris 4-7167 
Schenectady—FRanklin—4-2181 
Professional Guidance—Promotion Positions 


Write for registration form 
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